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Sound quality from EKCO 


When you buy your new record player, bear in mind that Ekco have a reputa- 
tion for craftsmanship that not only guarantees superb performance, but 
reliability as well. For trouble-free listening pleasure always choose Ekco. 


EKCO NINE OCTAVE 
Record Reproducer with ‘ Tuned Fidelity’ 


Elegant, conveniently sized reproducer with out- 
standing high-fidelity performance. 10° elliptical 


Ekco Record Reproducer RP350- 


New, attractively styled 4-speed Ekco Stereo Reproducer RP343 Ekco Auto Reproducer RP329 speaker and two 4” high-frequency units in individu- 

reproducer of outstanding quality. High quality 4-speed auto record High quality 4-speed portable auto- ally tuned acoustic chamber. 4-speed automatic 

Full-fidelity reproduction. Light- reproducer gives superb stereo re- matic record reproducer. High- changer. Bass and treble controls. Attractive 

weight crystal pick-up—sapphire- production when connected to any fidelity crystal pick-up. Front-mounted walnut-veneered cabinet. A.C. mains. 

tipped styli. Special wide-frequency good A.c. radio. Separate stereo 63” speaker. Separate bass and RP341, including legs .......-+..+.+. 50 gns 

range 7” x 4” speaker. 17 gns art ae if required pape! foal treble controls. 24 ans Stereophonic facilities available (28 gns extra). 
extra). gns 


STEREO! Ekco plug-in 


units are available to 
> Elegance + convert models RP341 and 
= RP343 into superb stereo 
2 record reproducers BS ES ree eases Bethe STA 
= Engin CEPiNG srano 1s Be a ee Serre 


RADIO SHOW - EARLS COURT 


Take a hand of 


. tobacco leaf . 


Please send me details of the Ekco Record Player/Radiogram Range. 
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To those who buy 
CLASSICAL RECORDS 


For a subscription of only 3/- a year you can 
enjoy regularly the first monthly newspaper 
devoted to classical records, containing news 
and pictures of classical artists and giving 


full details ofall the new classicalrecordson 


His Master’s Voice, Capitol, Columbia, 
Parlophone and Mercury 


“RECORD TIMES” 


FILL IN THIS COUPON NOW! 


(ApDlicable only in the U.K.) 


bind dec Senet digda: wate malo ee 
store im a cool cellar for weeks sai 
subitaload en taco’ thi ie uae 
rub a slice between your hands 
and smell . . . ah, that rich, full-flavoured_ 
aroma tells you it is matured... 


ready for your pipe and the most i 


What’s that? You haven’t 
the ingredients handy ? Don’t worry. You can 
buy tobacco, made from this 60 year old recipe, ~ 

in a I-oz. tin, sealed to keep fresh, at any | 
tobacconist for 5/234. Just ask for 


Player’s | 
*To be crossed and made payable to F.M.1. Records, Ltd. ; ; Na mG Cut De I 


To: “RECORD TIMES”’, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me for the next 12 months the regular issue of the 
“Record Times’’. I enclose P.O. 3/-. * 
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Will the Fifth Republic Outlive De Gaulle? 


DOROTHY P ICKLES on the ‘personality’ of the present regime in France 


F the Fifth Republic has existed ‘Jong ee to have a_ régime des notables, a half-way house to Fascism, a quarter-way 
personality, it is certainly not yet a coherent personality. A house to a Popular Front, as pre-Presidential, or as pre- 
regime has to exist for some time before one can sum up its Napoleonic. Whichever way one looks at it, it is still a chameleon- 
atmosphere in a word, as Barres did for the Third Republic like Republic, because its prospects 
when he said: ‘I think France is Radical’. Looking back, one vary so much according to the posi- 
can see what he meant. The Third Republic’s life was indeed tion of the viewer. Some see it as 
dominated by Radical politicians—Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes, offering hopes of a France with her 
Clemenceau, Herriot, Daladier—and by anti-clericalism, that most power and greatness renewed. This 
essentially Radical of doctrines. is General de Gaulle’s view. As he 
The Fourth Republic lasted only a ceo time—from 1946 to put it: 
1958—but it, too, had its own atmosphere, created largely by The referendum of September 28 
the trailing clouds of resistance idealism during its early years. proclaims the rebirth of France and 
It was perhaps the most Republican of French Republics—in the expresses the determination of the 
sense given to that word by the French left which implies an idea 
of social as well as political democracy. 
In THE LISTENER of June 4, Dr. David Thomson described the 
_ Fifth Republic as an ‘ ambiguous ’ Republic. Ambiguity is cer- 
tainly one of its characteristics. Some Frenchmen regard it not 
as really a Republic at all but as a kind of elective monarchy. 
Professor Duverger has even decided that it is a throwback to 
the Orleanist te Monarchy of 1830. It has been described as a 


effort for greatness. 

Others, and not only his opponents, 
see it as doomed to die an early death 
or to undergo a sea-change. One of 
the Ministers who helped to draw up 
the Constitution said to me recently 
that it would last no longer than 
de Gaulle himself. 


“General de Gaulle towers above the Government—not only above M. Debré fit above everybody else’: a recent cartoon illustrating this theme 


, in relation to Algeria, from Le Canard Enchainé 


French people to unite in a common 


Phebe The frst . 
impression it ines me with is that its Constitution, its — 


_ Government, and, in particular, the National Assembly, have 


an extraordinarily amateur air. The constitutional text looks 


like a hasty improvisation; though the moving spirit in its 


elaboration was the present Prime Minister, M. Debré, a lawyer, 


. who had spent the previous fifteen years thinking about a 
model constitution for France; it has been described as unwork- 
able. It is full of ambiguities: one critic described it as ‘the 


worst-drafted in French constitutional history ’. It has gaps, which . 


have been filled in by streams of ordinances and decrees, promul- 
gated in no logical order. Indeed, the French are now almost in 
the British position of not being able to lay their hands on the 
Constitution. Only a few weeks ago a legal periodical printed 
an agonized protest by an eminent Paris lawyer on behalf of 
those of his colleagues whose job it was to apply this ‘ avalanche ” 
of new and amended -decrees. ‘ They were’, he said, ‘lost in a 
new labyrinth, with no Ariadne to guide them, as they struggled 
to make an intelligible mosaic out of disintegrated atoms of past 
laws and the fragments of present ones were raining down upon 
. them’, 


Technique for Hsdedng Governments 

The Prime Minister, M. Thee, is himself an amateur. It is 
true that he spent ten years as a back-bench senator under the 
Fourth Republic, but he became Prime Minister only six months 
after being appointed to his first government post. Incidentally, 
he has come in for a certain amount of ironic comment, both on 
his past activities and on his present position, As a senator, 
M. Debré invented a technique for harassing governments—a 
device called ‘oral questions with debate’, As Prime Minister 

. he has been fighting hard to prevent Members of Parliament from 
using the same device to harass kis Government. 

_ He is also, as Prime Minister, the chief victim of what may well 
be another of his own inventions. It may be that this is M. Debré’s 
Constitution, much more than General de Gaulle’s, After all, 
during the General’s twelve years in the political wilderness, he 
spent a great deal of time listening to people; and what more 
likely than that he should have listened to one of his most loyal 
followers? If this thesis is accurate, then, by inventing a Con- 
stitution in which the President and not the Prime Minister is 
the effective head of the Government, M. Debré has reduced 
himself to insignificance. 

However that may be, it is certainly a ict that, though he is 
highly intelligent and generally respected, the present Prime 
Minister makes little impact on parliament and even less in the 
country. A recent article on him was even entitled: ‘Does M. 
Debré really exist? ’ Other Ministers too and indeed Parliament 
include many amateurs. The front benches are full of civil 
servants and technocrats, who may be experts but are certainly 
not effective ministers. The back benches are full of new boys. 


And M. Debré who has never been a member of the Assembly - 
is certainly still inexperienced in handling it. He is a passionate — 


advocate of the new institutions and he can never let any oppor- 


tunity pass of rushing to their defence; and he brings to the — 
_ the first step towards making this parliament a more efficient 


task an indefatigable missionary zeal that parliamentary old hands 
find naive—and rather embarrassing. One French journalist 
described exactly the impression he creates when he said: 
‘There’s something of the boy scout about M. Debré 

This amateurishness is important, 
dangerous. For one thing, it has made politics under the Fifth 
Republic extremely boring. Parliament sits for only five and a 
half months in the year. During the first regular session (which 
has just ended) there was very little legislation. There were no 
crises, no midnight sittings, no confidence votes, no visits of a 
resigning Prime Minister to the Elysée in the small hours of the 
morning. That in itself is all to the good. But if to the absence 
of this kind of drama there is added the absence of any other 
kind, then the Assembly ceases to be the focus of interest that it 
has traditionally been in French Republican regimes, Ironically, 
the Senate, which is still very representative of the Fourth 
Republic, is stealing all the thunder so far in this parliament. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the Assembly 
does not yet seem to be an effective parliamentary machine. Of 


the parties. There is plenty of political discussion in the press _ 


is no sign of a successor. Evegeeds is ‘ speaing for Godot ’. 


and perhaps even 


‘mentary leader. The former Secretary-General of the party — 


go on having revolutions: On of the chee criti 
system, Professor Duverger, argues that the Assembly has not; oH 
so far, made any real effort to make it work, because the minds- 
of deputies were still set in old grooves: they were still ‘think- 

ing in terms of 1946, or even 1875, That may be true of pis ne 
traditional parties. It is certainly not true of the largest party, the __ & : 
Gaullist Union for the new Republic, which does not yet seem aan 
to have found any parliamentary groove, except loyalty to the 25 
Government. That makes M. Debré’s job easier than that of any if 
of his predecessors since the war—but it does not contribute much ~ 

to the Assembly’s efficiency as a working machine. Nor does it ‘a 
help it to do its other important job, which is to prepare the s. 


-succession—to enable the Republic to ae one day without — 


General de Gaulle. 

One of the reasons why this second job is not being dane Ses, 
because of General de Gaulle’s domination of the political stage ; . 
as well as of the Government. This regime has at least one 
thing in common with the British Monarchy, as Bagehot saw it in 
the middle of the last century: ‘The attention of the nation’, 
he said, ‘is concentrated on one person doing interesting things ’. 
General de Gaulle towers above the Government—not only © 
above M, Debré but above everybody else. : 

The effect of this concentration of interest is to create a tas ve 
of political vacuum. General de Gaulle’s presence is so essential 
that it is impossible for political leaders—or potential political 
leaders—to imagine how they will look to each other, and 
themselves, when he is no longer there. It is a political vacuum 
that affects the Opposition too, for General de Gaulle is also 
indispensable to the non-communist left. For many Frenchmen 


a pee (mT : 
oy eee. | ot 


ea ‘ 


on the left, he is ‘ the last bastion of the Republic’. They dislike a: 
the Government’s economie and social policy. They dislike, in ae: 
principle, intervention in government by a President of the ¥ 
Republic. They remain faithful, in principle, to government by “ : 


parliament. But when they look at the -benches filled with 200 
Gaullists, with only one thing in common, namely the determina- ee 
tion to keep Algeria for ever French, they are thankful that this 
President of the Republic has effective power; because they have 
more faith in this President than in this Assembly. Though ome 
must add that on General de Gaulle’s Algerian policy, where 
hope and faith marched together last year, hope is now gaining 
ground on faith for some of his left-wing supporters. 

But the time will come when parliament will have to consider 
how to adapt the present institutions to the new situation that — 
will arise when General de Gaulle is no longer there. At the 
moment, though everybody is aware of the problem, the im- 
pact of ‘General de Gaulle is so tremendous that all the others 
look like school prefects. There is some political manoeuvring in_ 


jet leks 


/ Ste 


and periodicals, and there are jokes in satirical journals. But there — 


In Search of a Policy ae ; 
In the meantime, and while General de Gaulle is still there, 


machine would be for the new majority party, the Union for the - 
New Republic, to transform itself from a Gaullist rally into an 
effective parliamentary party. This it is certainly trying to do. 
It. still consists of 200 ‘brute votes’"—to borrow another of — 
Bagehot’s expressions—in search of both a policy and a parlia- aE 


announced last winter—after the elections, not before—that eof ne 
U.N.R. would soon produce a policy. The policy has, st not 
emerged, but a number of disagreements have. ~ 

has too many would-be leaders pulling in + ditties 
directions. As the President of the Assembly, M. Chater Demos 
is presumably out of the running-for the time being. M. Debré 
seems never to have been in the running. The present Secretary- = 
General, M. Chalandon, is an econgmist whose thought runs on _ 
technocratic lines. He is an economic expansionist, Sere) the 
present Government has so far pursued a restrictionist 
under the leadership of its essentially orthodox ' 
Finance Minister, M. ss! Rs iene re 


3 Gaullism, unrelated to policy. M. Delbecque wants to create a 

v3 9 ‘mass party, with a strong appeal to the working class, and an 
_ efficient party machine. As one of the chief organizers—probably 

ae _ the chief organizer—of the revolution of May 13, he can no 


tendencies in the Gaullist movement is a matter of opinion. M. 
Ha -Soustelle seems to share some of the views of M. Delbecque, 
____ though: perhaps not his views as to who should be the leader 
i. Of the party. 

_ _ The one thing on whiclr the movement seems to agree, so far, 
He is Algeria, But as time goes on it appears more and more certain 
___ that on this, at least, General de Gaulle is not a Gaullist. His 
more left-wing supporters have maintained all along that he has 
very liberal views regarding Algeria’s future. It is becoming less 

and less possible for the ‘ integrationists * to paper over the cracks 
_ by references to General de Gaulle’s ‘silences’, or by the pretence, 
kept up for a long time by some of the more extremist sections, 
that he was being ambiguous. Some time ago, M. de Serigny, 
who owns and runs the right-wing Algerian journal [Echo 
d’ Alger, printed a leader headed: ‘For the love of God, mon 
< Général, speak clearly! ’ aa 
For the past six months General de Gaulle has been speaking 
-. incessantly about Algeria, and very clearly—for him; only he 
has not been saying what the Algerian settlers wanted to hear. 
- One of the current stories about General de Gaulle is precisely 
on this point. It is said that a right-wing deputy from Algeria 
went to see him to complain that his friends did not like the 


- General’s Algerian policy. To which the General is said to have 


: replied: ‘ Very well then, change your friends! ’ 

d One Frenchman who has come into close contact with General 
de Gaulle during the past year told me he thought that, on 
Algeria, General de Gaulle was really ‘very British’. ‘ He is 

very “factual”’, he said. That is certainly how it looks, When 

a General de Gaulle appointed M, Delouvrier as Delegate-General 


“- a, 


ction simply on ‘the 1 Sa 28 its 


doubt do this—if anybody can. But whether the kind of machine 
he has in mind will reassure those who fear authoritarian 


in m Algeria last. Deccinber: h 


_ The Algerian problem is a atter between thé entire French 


“x ” nation and Algeria as she rate is, not between France and ~ 
_ sections of the Algerian population seeking either to compel 
France to abandon Algeria, or to impose an arbitrary solution. | 
_ The Government’s purpose, despite the delays and ordeals, is that 


the French nation shall enable the real Algeria to take shape. 
And in a recent speech General de Gaulle said: 
I do not make up my mind in advance about the political 


future of Algeria. Those who do so are merely expressing their 


own wishes. We must be more modest. 

This policy, the essence of which is to refuse to have a 
policy while there is so much bitterness on both sides, and while 
so many of the basic facts are unknown, may be the only practical 
policy that offers any hope of success. But the unspoken question 


at the back of everybody’s mind is: Will General de Gaulle © 


have enough time to finish the job, to find and carry out a policy 


along these lines; and if not, what then? His sight has troubled 


him for some time. He has had an exhausting year, the last six 
months of which have included five visits to the French pro- 
vinces, followed by a visit to equatorial Africa and Madagascar. 
There are, too, political dangers, Industrial unrest may develop, 
or some of those who gave him such impressive majorities last 
year may lose patience. General de Gaulle himself has said, 
again and again, that there can be no miracle, that any solution 
must take time. 7 

_ The Fifth Republic, then, is still a precarious Republic; and it 
will remain precarious so long as the Algerian problem is there, 
in the foreground—that is, so long as there is no certainty that 
it will not kill this regime as it kilied the last. If the Fifth 
Republic could emerge from this precarious state—if this Con- 
stitution could be considered on its merits instead of merely as 
part of the de Gaulle experiment—then stability might be in 
sight, or, if not stability, at least the kind of ‘ provisional ’ situa- 
tion whose lasting qualities the French have so often proved. 
If General de Gaulle can remain in office long enough to be able 
to say—only this time with truth—what he said when he resigned 
in 1946, ‘After immense trials, France is out of danger’, then 


the real ‘personality of the Fifth Republic can begin to take shape, — 


—Third Programme 


Indian Democracy and Mr. Nehru 


By J. CHINNA DURAI 


HAVE some- 

times been 

: asked whether 
Indian demo- 

‘cracy will survive 
the retirement of 
Mr. Nehru. In his 
broadcast | a_ few 
weeks ago Mr. Tibor 
_- Mende* was very 
doubtful, He said 
that if a shock like 
= a large-scale famine 
should occur simul- 
taneously with Mr. 
__-Nehru’s_ disappear- 
ance from public 
» _life the survival of — 
parliamentary _gov- 
cP ernment in India 
might well be at 
stake. There are, 
indeed, many rea- 
sons for believing 


Indian village weavers at their looms 


I deal with them, 
let me_ consider 
briefly the reasons 
for some of the 
doubts and suspic- 
ions. 

First, there seems 
to be a general no- 
tion that democracy 
is more at home 
with the West than 
the East. This in the 
main is due, I 
believe, to recent 
events in Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, and Indo- 
nesia. 

Secondly, because 
of the low percen- 
tage of literacy— 
only 20 per cent. of 
the people being 
able to read and 
write—it is feared 
that democracy ia 
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India can but be a mockery, 
and the government of the land 
can at best be only an oligarchy. 
Also the status of Indian women 
vis-a-vis their menfolk seems to 
have raised doubts in the minds 
of many people as to whether 
it was not possible for a Com- 
munist or Congress Party father 
or husband to influence them to 
vote his way owing to their 
general illiteracy and submissive 
nature. It is feared that a male 
elector entitled to a single vote 
could indirectly invest himself 
to all intents and purposes with 
a dozen or more votes according 
to how many women of the age 
of twenty-one and over were 
resident ‘under his control’ in 
his joint family household, of 
which he is the ‘karta’ or 
manager. Yet it is possible for 
an Indian woman to rise to the 
position of a Cabinet minister 
or governor of a province in the 
India of today. Thirty-three 
per cent. of the candidates who 
contested the last general elec- 
tions for the Congress Party 
were women. 

Thirdly, it is held in some 
quarters that what has helped 
democracy to succeed in India 
as it has done is the personality 
of Mr. Nehru. It was fortunate 
that the mantle of Mr, Gandhi, 
who commanded universal res- 
pect, fell on Mr. Nehru. Mr. 
Nehru has a dynamic person- 
ality: he has brought together 
provinces and peoples with 
different traits and tendencies, 
languages and religions, not to 
speak of their inherent animosi- 
ties, into a united whole. This 
more than anything has ensured 
for India a government of the 
people for the people by the 
people on the Western pattern. 
But the cynics and _ sceptics 
began to say, as cynics and 
sceptics will: so far so good, But it must not be forgotten that 
Mr. Nehru is a creation of British imperialism, What brought him 
to the fore was his stubborn opposition to British rule in the cause 
of Indian independence, during which he courted arrest time and 
again and emerged as a ‘martyr’ and a ‘hero’. What could 
produce leaders of the type of Gandhi and Nehru is a strong 
‘opposition’ to the Congress Government, but there is no 
opposition at the moment worth the name and there does not 
seem to be any yet visible on the horizon. 

A large, various agglomeration of peoples and languages at 
every level of civilization, and the lack of it; a large majority of 
illiterates; a tradition of purdah—can this be made into a 
democracy or, being a democracy, can it resist the drift into 
bureaucracy or the drive into communism? 

I think it can and will. To start with, I doubt whether any 
other kind of administration could make sense of the varieties of 
Indian people, language, and religion so toughly rooted in an 
ancient past. Moreover, the influence of the English in India was 
never that of an alien conqueror. They came to trade and stayed to 
administer, but they never tcok over the Indian peoples: their 
aim erred rather in over-emphasizing the autonomy and incorrigi- 
bility of Indian custom. They made it abundantly clear that they 
wanted India to be Indian. And so it is. 
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A Brahman (right) instructing a warrior (probably a king): thirteenth- 
century stone carving from Orissa 
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India’s antiquity is much 
more than a matter of centuries. 
Age, the sense of time, the 
reality of generations, is of the 
essence of Indian religion and 
social life. It cannot be ripped 
out of the Indian consciousness. 
No force of Western efficiency 
or promise of Western teckno- 
logy will get rid of this instinct 
for the perpetual, the gradual, 
and the inherited, It may seem 
an odd claim to make, but I 
think that one of the most in- 
expugnable defences of the de- 
mocracy of the future is the 
caste system of the past. Caste 
is a form of custom built into 
Indian psychology. It is a com- 
bination of family life, economic 
order, religious tradition, and 
cultural inheritance. It is very 
old, very tough, and very adapt- 
able. You can abolish it by law; 
but it will survive as instinct. 

In almost every walk and 
aspect of Indian life this native 
instinct is discernible: for ex- 
ample, the textile industry. 
Thanks to Western technology 
there are numerous first-rate 
textile mills in India which 
produce millions of yards of 
cloth of good quality every year. 
A large portion of it is exported 
to Britain. One would have 
thought that an enterprise which 
has the powerful drive and 
backing of Western technology 
would wipe out the antiquated 
spinning-wheel and the ‘ village 
weaver’. This has-not happened, 
and cottage industries, whether 
textile, basket-making, or pot- 
tery, are thriving undeterred by 
the side of machines. Indians 
who follow a particular calling 
or trade, it must be remem- 
bered, have descended from a 
stock that had pursued that 
calling or trade before them, 
and the origin of their forebears 
could be traced back to a yet remoter period going back to time 
immemorial. The demand for their products, thanks to their in- 
herited genius and skill, is as great as it is for machine-made 
stuff, and as long as they are what they are—the weaver class of 
India, a set of people woven tight into the Indian structure— 
there is no danger of their being eclipsed in their normal activities 
by Western efficiency and technology. One has only to see the 
pride of place that is given to hand-made Indian carpets in 
British homes and stores in the heart of industrial Britain: one 
of these, made by Indian prisoners in an Indian gaol during the 
reign of Queen Victoria—said to be the largest one-piece carpet 
in the world—adorns today the banqueting hall of Windsor Castle. 

Again, the Brahman, the ancient and exclusive custodian of 
knowledge is such by birth. He is priest, teacher, and lawyer, 
and he was the backbone of the village Panchayat, the village 
council, the ancient forerunner of modern democracy. A 
years before Roman Law was born, Brahman jurists were defining 
Indian customs. And centuries later, Brahman lawyers were 
advising Hindu Kings and Mogul Emperors and controlling their 
autocracy—not by force of interest but by ancient jurisprudence. 
According to M the Greek ambassador to the Court 
of King Chandra Gupta from 306 to 298 B.c., the peoples of 
India were divided into ‘ philosophers, husbandmen, shepherds, 
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sacred and divine i in its pohaih, 
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King Asoka, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, was no yes 
indebted to Brahman ministers. Apart from the numerous councils 
he had summoned during his regime, he founded a State Depart- 
‘ment with a Minister of Justice and Religion which helped to — 
curb, however slightly, his autocratic tendencies. His edicts, still 
graven upon pillars, caves, and rocks throughout India, bear the 


* 


stamp of law and learning, affording ample proof that * Brahman 


‘jurists as counsellors, ministers, judges, philosophers, and 
religious leaders had made themselves indispensable to his Court. 
As for Akbar the Great, his conversion to a policy of religious 
toleration was due to his Brahman ministers. 


For better or worse, Hinduism is the one completely tolerant 


religion known to the human race. I say “better or worse ’, because 
_it has the defects of this quality and the qualities of these defects. 
_ This does not mean that Hindus are always tolerant, .It does 
"mean that ideologies can always be absorbed and assimilated 


_ without disrupting the social structure. Perhaps the best known 


instance of the method is the village which some years ago was 


found to have instituted a new devotion to a new god, whose - 
_ mame. was Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The least 


of the virtues generated by this kind of hospitality is a natural 
resistance to fanaticism. The cruelties in Indian society have been 
the fruit of inertia, not of dogma. Its wisdom is that of age and 
patience. ; 

The arrival of a different dorisprudeuee from the West between 
1793 and 1947 did not break this psycho-momic structure. The 
new law took charge of areas which the ancient laws—of Manu 
and Narada—had neglected. There was enough European ferment . 
to create a demand for independence but not to start a new India. 
And the very operation of reconciling East and West in terms of 
ancient customs and modern legislation was a lawyer’s operation. 

It was a matter of discussion and litigation.. We argued but we 
did not fight. We accepted ancient and modern ‘as always, 


absorbed what we wanted, and modified or passively resisted 


where we did not absorb. This, too, was a lawyer’s habit of mind. 

In all the years I practised at the Privy Council I knew 
of no instance where eminent English judges sitting in judgment 
over Indian cases had directed their minds in respect of them 
on English legal and procedural lines. The law they applied to 


them was strictly the ancient customary and religious law of 


India. One instance of this in my own experience was when a 
Mahant or priest claimed some property endowed for purposes 
of worship as his own, and the contestant was an idol, through its 
representatives who were its devotees. The idol won. 


The Undivided Family 

Sometimes there have been cases where Hindu Law has been 
vague. The Privy Council has then departed from it and an 
issue has been decided on the ground of ‘justice, equity, and 
good conscience ’. But Indian jurists have not been prepared to 
allow the judges to resort to English Law for guidance beyond 
certain strict limits. The most distinctive feature of the Hindu 
Law is the undivided family, known as the Joint Family System. 
It is not necessarily the most efficient system, but it is a system 


for conserving rights, for securing inheritance and for maintaining — 


a social pattern. There is a permanence and finality about it 
unlike the perpetual uprooting and shifting in American society. 
_ It is the kind of system which would be thought up by lawyers 
and not by economists, doctrinaires, ideologists, reformers, or 
administrators. Again, one simply cannot over-centralize the 
government where one has this kind of family system, or a 
- population brought up to think of society in this way. To do so 
would be as ridiculous as a local bureaucrat trying to dissolve 
these complicated family attachments into a workers’ soviet, or 
an American liberal trying to superimpose upon them a modern 
version of the doctrine that all men are equal. 
In two leading cases of 1877 and 1879 the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council defined the Hindu Law relating to ‘ copar- 
ner ’. “PS aa is the male descendant through the male 


= hes As eis he is a a. 
before the Privy Council was wi nether in virtue of this share in 
the family relationship the coparcener was a partner in the 
‘English sense and could be held responsible for debts incurred 
by other members. of the family. It was a question whether the 
Aaa was to be regarded as an economic unit like a company 
or as a tribal entity. The English judges, brought up on principles 
of contractual freedom, decided in favour of the partnership idea. 
One of the first acts of the Indian Legislature in 1932 was to 
pass an Act repealing this Western conception, and declaring that 
“coparceners’ are not partners. Their reason for this repeal was 
i precisely that Hindu society is founded on the joint family system 
and would be undermined by regarding: the family as a private 
company. The basis of Indian society is not economic but bio- 
logical, and of Indian religion likewise. It derives not from 
, revelation or reason but from life and nature. All its characteristic 
beliefs and practices spring from the mystery of generation and 
the procedure of nature. The question is whether Indian social 
patterns can be adapted to India’s economic requirements without 
destroying Indian democracy. I think they can. 


Economic Revolution. 
I do not think that the revolution, so-called, in China is really 
a revolution. The Communist regime with its discipline and 
organization was only a more intense and wholesale application 
of principles which the Chinese have always held. They were 
always utilitarian, always industrious producers, always ready for 
the kind of regimentation which they have received. Western 
economic and -social discipline, Western ideas of welfare, were 
really welcome to the mass of the people. In other words, the 
spiritual factors in a revolution are much more potent than the 
technical changes. The same is true of India, the other way 
round. The economic revolution which is certainly coming, like 
the English jurisprudence. which came, will take on the essential 


character of the ancient civilization. It will absorb not indivi- 


duals but whole families. It will be state-aided and state-organized 
- but it will be manned and run by Indian Indians for the simple 
reason that one will not get the productive morale or productive 
intelligence on any other terms. 

‘Mr. Nehru was educated at Harrow and Cambridge but this 
does not alter the fact that he is completely Indian. His political 
detachment and ideological tolerance are both as Indian as they 


are democratic. At its heart, the notion that power politics are - 
‘not entirely real, that you can get the better of political passion. 


and political ambition by waiting, that ideological differences are 


-really differences of languages, and that there is room in the - 


world for all the languages man can invent—all this is really 
Indian of the Indians, Where we should be practical we are 
probably inclined to be theoretical or idealistic; where we are 
sometimes expected to act—and act quickly—we are perhaps 
prone to be dilatory, dogmatic, or philosophic; but all the same, 
I believe, we know more about peace, patience, and survival than 
the West can teach us. Our democracy is certainly not a nine- 
_ days wonder, but has emerged in its present form after 
centuries of evolution through trial and error, not to speak of 
Britain’s invaluable impact: and as ‘such, Nehru or no Nehru, 
it is bound to run its normal and natural course now and for 
many years to come.—Third Programme 
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will include 


a shortened broadcast version of Sir James Gray’s 
inaugural address as President of the British 
Association, 


an appreciation of Epstein by Alan Clutton-Brock, 


and Maurice Cranston’s second talk on ‘What is 
Democracy?’ 
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A ‘Virtuous Page’ 
ILLIAM WILBERFORCE ‘lived in two worlds’, 
wrote his biographer Sir Reginald Coupland, One 
was that of the younger Pitt. and the aristocratic 

. politicians who thronged the House of Commons at 
the start of the last century. The other was the world of intellec- 
tuals and idealists, who in the seventeen-nineties began gathering 
at the house of a prosperous Evangelical, Henry Thornton of 
Clapham—then a village about four miles south of Westminster 
Bridge. These men became known as ‘ the Clapham Sect *. Wilber- 
force drifted into their society after the spiritual crisis in his life 
that turned him from ordinary career politics to the broader 
politics of striving to benefit mankind. In a talk about him which 
we print today, Professor Asa Briggs has chosen to set Wilberforce 
in the context of this second world of intellectuals rather than to 
describe in detail the story of his fight to abolish the slave trade, 
the crusade which Wilberforce laboured so hard to promote from 
the time of his conversion until 1833, the year of his cause’s 
triumph and his own death. 

The break-up of the European political system which followed 
the French Revolution happened to coincide in Britain with the 
political strains of a long war, and with an industrial revolution 
that affected the economy of the land and the structure of society 
all over the country. Meanwhile, out of the period of religious 
toleration of the mid-eighteenth century there had sprung into 
being a fervour of religious leadership of a new sort. It was a 
fervour that inspired John Wesley and the Methodists as much 
as the Quakers and the Evangelicals like Thornton. It was a 
fervour that had links with the universities and also with the 
House of Commons. Thornton, like Wilberforce, was a Member 
of Parliament. Gradually the different groups up and down the 
country began to discover they had a single motivating force that 
was common to all. As the present Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has written, * philanthropy was the magnet that drew 
them together ’. 

Not the least achievement of these philanthropists was the suc- 


cessful campaign against slavery. The Act of 1833 abolished - 


slavery throughout British territories with the exception at that 
time of India and St. Helena. It was a memorial to the early agita- 
tions of David Hartley, m.p., and of two other Claphamites and 
arch-campaigners against slavery, Granville Sharp and Thomas 
Clarkson, no less than to Wilberforce. The abolition looked back 
to another Act, that of 1807, when British ships had been forbid- 
den to take part in the slave trade among the nations of the rest 
of the world; and it looked back to the legal judgment of 1772, 
when Lord Chief Justice Mansfield had laid down that as soon as 
a slave set foot in England he became a free man. It looked for- 
ward to Abraham Lincoln and the eventual end of slave-trading 


on the high seas, so that William Lecky could write in his History 


of European Morals that ‘the unweary, unostentatious and in- 
glorious crusade of England against slavery may probably be re- 
garded as among the three or four perfectly virtuous pages com- 
prised in the history of nations’, The success of the anti-slavery 
movement was also a memorial to what Mr. Cranston calls in 
THE LISTENER today the influence of dialogue and ‘ the debate” 
in a parliamentary democracy. Here was a demonstration that in 
such a democracy reforms can be carried, even in the face of 
strong vested interests, by the moulding of public opinion, 


' writer, ‘ 


Al Ahram. One of the Ak student-broadcasters said: ie 
As to the compli sot oo, his spre arto eon ; 
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WITH THE RESUMPTION of “isfematic Peleidnte tawoed Jordan > 
and the United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria), and a meeting 
of the Arab League soon to take place, a new attempt to con- 
solidate the Arab world seems to be under way. The Prime 
Minister of Jordan in a declaration, as broadcast by the Lebanon > 
radio, said that resumption. of relations with the United Arab va 


Republic was part of Jordan’ s determination to expand relations 


- with sister Arab countries, ‘to include wider fields pa reciprocal 


co-operation ’, 


The Syrian radio, for its part, “quoted the newspaper Sawi al 
_ Arab, which welcomed the resumption of relations with Jordan as 
an essential factor in preserving Arab solidarity ‘against im- 
. perialism, Zionism, and treacherous and subversive elements ’. 


Many would, however, regard relations between the United 
Arab Republic and Iraq as the main key to Arab unity. To judge 


from recent broadcasts relations between these two governments 


continue to be bad. Cairo Home Service broadcast an article from 
Al Ahram, by Muhammad Haykal, which was entirely devoted to 
a kind of psychoanalysis of General Kassim. ‘ What ’, asked the 
is the secret of General Kassim? ” The article went on: 


He is not an Arab nationalist or a Communist or an Iraq 
nationalist. Then what is he? The simple answer is that he is a 
Kassimist. Kassim’s principle and creed is Kassim himself. 
Whether he likes it or not he will fall like a ripe apple into the 
hands of British imperialism. What is now taking place in Irag 
must disappear like a passing summer cloud, The future of the 


homeland is created Be beliefs and pancieks and not by love of - 


oneself. 


The Iraqi radio, on its side, atinind its home listeners that 
General Kassim had crushed imperialism in Iraq and warned the 


world press against the Middle East News Agency (MENA) as © 


an organization run by the Egyptian government. 

The Imam of Yemen, a country which entered a form of 
federal union with the United Arab Republic in 1958, recently 
returned to his country from receiving medical treatment in 
Rome. A few days after his return the Israeli radio said: 

‘The Imam of the Yemen declared today that he has nuaeied 
whatever of joining any union with another Arab State. Cor- 
respondents report from Aden that the authorities in the Yemen 
have arrested more than 100 persons, including army officers and 


other ranks, most of them Cairo supporters. The correspondents - 


further report that the Imam of the Yemen is expected to expel 
‘the United Arab Republic experts who’ have come to the Yemen 
in the guise of advisers and instructors. 


Three days later the Yemeni radio in a broadcast to the _ 
‘Occupied South’ (meaning the Aden Protectorate of Britain) _ 
took up this very theme, saying that its attention had been drawn — 


to ‘articles published in certain imperialist newspapers in Aden *: 
The imperialist trumpets and press tried to make public opinion 


_ believe that His Majesty’s warning denoted his dissatisfaction with — 


the Federal Union between the Yemen and the United Arab Re- 
public. The warning, as every citizen of the north and the south, - 
every Arab, understands, was addressed to those who desire the 
false federation which Britain has imposed: on the southern 
Yemeni provinces. 


And the broadcast ears Saigmaueie one may think = 
_ —God is great! Long live the Yemen’s natural federation!’ 


On a more mundane level, Radio Moscow in Arabic put out a 


broadcast by seven Arab students (from Syria, Jordan, and the — 
Sudan) commenting on ‘some strange complaints by certain is i 


female Arab students about living conditions in Moscow Uni- 
versity ’, which had been published in the Fey onms 


the Soviet Union is rich in fo , particularly in winter. 
complaint is of lack of are plentiful in 
The female students say the rooms and windows 

The windows in the rooms of Moscow University 
I would use the window to get in and out, if my f 


ed on otennaties coltected by the BBC. 
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Did You Hear That? 


. 


FLYING OVER THE BARRENS 

‘A FEW WEEKS AGO I was flying low over 
some of the strangest country on earth’, 
said JOHN ALLDRIDGE, special correspon- 
dent of The Manchester Evening News, in 
a talk in ‘Children’s Hour’ (North of 
England Home Service). ‘ There is 10,000 
square miles of it. In the geography books 
it is set down as “ arctic tundra”, but the 
old pioneers who opened up Canada’s far 
north called it the Barren Lands. 

“It is a wilderness of ice and snow, with 
here and there an ice-blue lake and an’ 
island of bare brown rock breaking the 
dazzling whiteness. Nothing could live 
down there, one would think—certainly not 
a man. Yet somehow men do live there— 
for a few feet below the surface of that 
forbidding land lies the richest Tom 
Tiddler’s ground-on the face of the earth. 
There is gold enough to fill every bank in 
the world—and there is copper, too, and 
zinc and uranium—if one could only get 
it out. 

“That is why we were flying over that 
desolate land. We were taking supplies 
from Yellowknife to the miners at Taucanis 
on one of the 10,000 frozen lakes out there 
in the Barrens. Stacked below in the belly 
of our Bristol freighter were six tons of fuel 
and food. Out there on the lake seventy-five men depended on us 
for their very lives. 

‘In the aeroplane it is like sitting in an upturned goldfish 
bowl drifting through a sky of duck egg blue. Beside me Max 
Ward, the pilot, is humming a tune from Gigi. Behind me Alf 
Olsen, the flight engineer, is reading a Western magazine. The 
wonder to me is that Max can find his way, for there are no radio 
aids out here; no large-scale maps. Lakes and rocks are covered 
under a vast, trackless blanket of snow. But Max has been flying 
the Barren Lands for fifteen years and knows them as well as any 
man is likely to. Sure enough, in ten minutes he points dead 
ahead; and there, sticking up out of the snow like a beckoning 
finger, is a mine’s headgear. We come down and run in through a 


Horse tram of 1900 


Old and new in the north of Canada: a Fort Rae Indian bringing his dog team in to Yellow- 
knife, on the Great Slave Lake, and, behind him, a ski-plane coming in to land on the ice 


ragged avenue of oil-drums, The Bristol’s nose drops open and the 
fuel oil and the boxes of pork and beans and coffee are rolled out. 

“Twenty minutes later we are airborne again, heading for home. 
The whole operation had taken three hours from start to finish. 
Max Ward does it three times a week, month in and month out, 
and thinks nothing of it. But for bush-pilots like him there could 
be no life in the north’. 


THE VANISHED TRAMS OF LONDON 

“The London tram to me is as extinct as a prehistoric monster ’, 
said FREDERICK WILLIs in a talk in the Home Service. ‘I cannot 
say I am sorry. The bus has traditions: it is the direct descendant 
of the stage-coach, the ancient inn, beef, beer, and the spirit of Old 
England, but the tram is a plebeian, and the product of 
Victorian utilitarianism. However, the Victorian horse 
tram was reliable, and reliability took priority in that 
great age. At that time I lived in Peckham and I recall 
clearly the three lines of trams which took us to the City, 
Westminster, and Waterloo in about twenty minutes— 
quicker than any motor-bus could do the journey today. 

‘The trams ran in strict rotation every few minutes 
—red for Blackfriars, green for Westminster, and yellow 
for Waterloo. The horse tram had wooden seats which, if 
they were cn the open top, got saturated on wet days. We 
had protection from the elements inside, but it was con- 
sidered effeminate for a boy to enter that choice saloon: 
this was reserved for the old, female, or infirm. Inside 
were the same hard seats, but as an acknowledgment of 
the more delicate passengers the company partly covered 
the seats with a strip of threadbare carpet that would 
have shamed a workhouse. 

‘I think the tram first made its appearance in 1801, 
and ran from Croydon to Wandsworth carrying chalk to 
the barges on the river. It was invented by Benjamin 
Outram, and the word “tram” was simply an abbrevia- 
tion of his name. About sixty years later it was used for 
passenger service between Bayswater and Hyde Park 
Corner. After a slow start it became so popular as a form 
of cheap transport that it spread all over England and 
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beyond. The pioneer of the passenger tram was a man called 
George Train. 

‘Tram conductors were overworked and underpaid and, 
accordingly, not the jesters we find on the buses: today. Their 
coat of office consisted of a blue reefer with brass buttons. The 
only attention the company seemed to pay to the fit of these coats 
was to see that the smallest men had the largest coats and vice- 
versa. Conductors never polished the brass buttons, with the result 
that their tarnished appearance corresponded with the whole outfit, 
especially as the trousers were left to private enterprise. 

“When the electric tramways started operations our troubles 
began. First, all the roads where tramways ran were in a state of 
chaos for years while the underground cables were being laid. 
Breakdowns and blocked lines occurred every morning and the 
streets were filled with breathless people running to work, But 
when the electric trams did arrive we thought them palatial and 
well worth the travail 
endured to get them. 
The L.C.C. at’ first 
insisted that the new, 
gleaming tramcars 
should never be dis- 
figured by advertise- 
ments, but financial 
realism soon taught 
them that this was a 
counsel of perfection 
impossible to carry 
out. 

‘This — renuncia- 
tion of advertise- 
ments was not all. A 
wave of puritanism 
swept the council, 
and they banished 
the names of taverns 
from their tickets. 
Names that had 
been London land- 
marks for centuries 
no longer appeared. 
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The _ Bricklayers’ 
Arms became Tower 
Bridge Road, and 
the Old Dun Cow 
lost its identity in the more dignified Grange Road, The council 


even looked with suspicion upon the Elephant and Castle, but to - 


abolish that time-honoured name would have meant revolution, 
so it. remained. Workmen’s tickets were twopence return any 
distance; this meant that when the tramways were extended to 
Woolwich a workman who lived there but worked in London 
travelled over twenty miles a day for twopence ’. 


EAST IS EAST, BUT WHERE IS NORTH? 

“A group of Japanese scientists have reported that the north pole 
was once in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 3 degrees north and 
137. degrees west’, said ANTHONY SMITH in ‘Science and 
Industry ’ in the General Overseas Service. 

“It was the magnetic north pole they were talking about, which 
does not remain in the same place two years running, ‘though 
nowadays it does stay fairly near the true north pole, 

‘The period in history which the Japanese scientists are 
referring to was between 500 and 1,000 million years ago. They 
came to their conclusion after studying the magnetism in some 
extremely old rocks. When something, such as a lump of soft 
iron, is magnetized, the molecules tend to line themselves up. 
These molecules will remain lined up unless something knocks 
them out of position. When these old rocks were laid down, the 
earth’s own magnetic field had an effect upon them. The earth 
itself is a kind of colossal magnet and can line up molecules in 
the same sort of way as any magnet can. It did so with these 
rocks, and somehow a fraction of that old magnetic effect has 
remained in the rocks. If the rocks are examined carefully it 
is possible to calculate where magnetic north and south were 
when the rocks were laid down, when they were sufficiently 


The engraving published in The Illustrated London News of October 28, 1848, showing the sea 
serpent passing close to H.M.S. ‘ Daedalus ’ 
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molten for their molecules to be able to move about most freely. 

‘Considering how much the magnetic north has shifted about 
in comparatively recent years, the Japanese discovery is not as 
surprising as it might appear. The magnetic north is still about 
10 degrees west of north, but it is travelling eastwards by a 
fraction of a degree every year. In fact it seems to be travelling 
from side to side of the true pole with a gigantic wobble that 
takes 480 years to achieve’, 


A MYSTERY OF THE SEA 

‘It was the South Atlantic between the Cape of Good Hope and. 
St. Helena at five o’clock on a dark and cloudy afternoon in 
1848 ’, said RICHARD CARRINGTON in ‘ Today’. ‘Her Majesty’s 
corvette “ Daedalus ” was ploughing through a long ocean swell 
on her way to England after a three-year absence on the East 
Indies station. The Commander, Captain Peter M’Quhae, was 
pacing the quarter 
deck with the navi- 
gating officer. An- 
other officer and a 
midshipman named 
Sartoris were keep- 
ing watch from the 
bridge. 

‘ Sartoris suddenly 
pointed to a strange 
object approaching 
from before the 
beam. It was mov- 
ing towards them at 
about twelve knots 
and was soon clearly 
visible. It had the 
appearance of an 
enormous serpent, 
swimming with its 
head and shoulders 
raised about four 
feet above the sur- 
face of the sea. At 
the very least sixty 
feet of the animal 
was visible in a 
straight line on the 
surface, and in spite 
of its speed it did not appear to be propelling itself forward by 
either vertical or horizontal movements of the body. Its colour was 
dark brown, with some yellowish-white markings about the throat. 
On its back was a mane like that of a horse. The animal was in full 
view for nearly twenty minutes, and passed within a few yards of 
the ship’s quarter. As Captain M’Quhae wrote later to Admiral Sir 
William Gage at Devonport: “Had it been a man of my 
acquaintance I should have easily recognized his features with 
the naked eye”. 

‘We may imagine the Admiral’s consternation when he 
received this report from one of his most trusted officers. Had 
M’Quhae gone off his head? The whole thing was extremely 
embarrassing and would have to be reported at once to my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. When the “ Daedalus ” 
docked at Plymouth, on October 4, the captain’s statement was 
confirmed word for word by the three other officers. It was found 
that the sea serpent had also been seen by the quartermaster, the 
boatswain’s mate, and the man at the wheel. Their accounts agreed 
with the others in every respect. 

‘Reporters queued up to interview M’Quhae and the members 
of his crew. The Illustrated London News published a picture of 
the animal, carefully drawn under the captain’s direction. 


Zoologists were, in general, sceptical, The creature was obviously _ 


a rorqual, wrote one authority. Another was equally certain it 
was a giant squid. Even the great anatomist Sir Richard Owen ~ 
asserted that the “serpent” was simply a seal that had strayed 
from its normal habitat. f 

“It is still a mystery, and the existence of sea serpents cannot . 


be finally proved until someone takes a good photograph aoe 
—or, mode still, brings one back alive to the 200". ; 
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=i» 18 pei of Woodrow Wilson ‘that he was extremely 

naive in thinking that democracy was a universal panacea, 
_ the best political system for any apd every society. Perhaps 
_ he was naive, but the fact remains that democracy is today 


a panacea universally desired. Nearly every country in the world 
_ either claims to be democratic or to be on the way to becoming 
_ democratic, and régimes which are not democratic are consciously, 


often anxiously, resisting democracy. The very word ‘ democracy ’ 


has acquired universal prestige; something it did not possess, even 


in England, a hundred years ago. 
_ Despite this general attachment to the idea of democracy, there 


is clearly no general agreement as to which political societies 


deserve to bear the name. I am thinking not only of the chronic 
argument between those who maintain that the communist East 
is democratic and the capitalist West undemocratic and those who 
hold the contrary opinion; I am thinking also of those more 


complex, but not less interesting, disputes as to whether, for 


example, Periclean Athens, where so many of the inhabitants were 


excluded from citizenship, was a true democracy, or whether such — 


pluralist societies of the present day as South and central Africa, 
where there is no electoral equality, are democracies; whether even 
Switzerland, where the women have no vote, can ‘be considered 


- to be genuinely democratic. 


‘Wanted: a Test for Authenticity 


What is evidently needed is some criterion, some test for 
determining the authenticity of a claim that any given political 
system is a democratic one. The difficulty here is not that of 


= defining the word. ‘ Democracy ’ means in: English what it meant 


in the Greek from which it is transliterated, ‘the rule of the 
people’. The difficulty lies in giving a true and clear account of 


_ what ‘ the rule of the people ’ entails. 


It seems to me that the biggest mistake made i in this connexion 


_ is to assume that ‘ the rule of the people’ means ‘ the rule of the 


majority’, The expression ‘the people’ does not mean ‘some 
people’ or ‘ most people’, but the ‘ people as a whole’, and this 
necessarily includes the minority as well as the majority. Hence if 
the minority has no share in ruling, a system cannot properly be 
considered a democratic one. 

_ The mistaken belief that democracy means the tule of the 
majority is exceedingly widespread, and it has vitiated a great deal 


_ that has been said about the subject. On the one hand, champions 


of majority rule have seen themselves as champions of democracy; 
while, on the other, critics of majority rule. have supposed them- 
selves to be critics of democracy. For example, when communists 
claim to be democrats they are claiming that the dictatorship of 


_ the proletariat, which is their goal, is the fulfilment of democracy. 


_ Their case is a simple one. They argue that since the proletariat 


constitutes a permanent numerical majority in an industrialized 
capitalist society, the rule of the proletariat is the same thing as 
the rule of majority, and hence the same thing as democracy. This 
is an important argument, and it cannot be refuted by demonstra- 


ting that in all existing communist societies it is the party, not 


air? 
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the proletariat, which rules; the crucial point is that if democracy 
means the rule of a permanent majority, and if the proletariat 
forms such a majority, then its rule (if not its dictatorship) 7s 


_ democracy. The only effective refutation is to be found in showing 
_ that democracy is not the rule (let alone the dictatorship) of the 
_ majority. 


Much the same thing has to be wad in answer to the critics 


on the right, to those who think that a case can be made against 


democracy if a case is made against the rule of the majority. 
Almost every critic of democracy from Plato onwards has 


_ addressed himself to the dangers of majority rule, Indeed their 


_ argument has almost always been the same argument: the 


pestonty of men are ignorant, democracy means the rule of the 
* The first of two talks 


who fare: the ‘sovereign ae 


majority, therefore democracy means the rule of the ignorant, and 
the rule of the ignorant is bound to be bad. This right-wing 


argument is really very like the left-wing argument, for it is just 


as mfich a class argument. Where the left envisages and recom- 
mends the rule of a permanent majority of workers, the right 
visualizes and dreads the rule of a permanent majority of the 
ignorant. Both think they are talking about ag in truth 
neither of them is. 


A Political Doctrine 

Democracy is a political doctrine, not a class doctrine. Marx 
may have been correct in everything he said about the identity of 
material interest among the members of the proletariat; but 
politics has to do with opinions as well as with material interests. 


In opinion, a man sometimes thinks with the bulk of his fellows 


and sometimes with the few; and this is the case whether he is a 
proletarian or a bourgeois or a nobleman. Whatever a man may 
be as an economic animal, as a thinking animal he is sometimes a 
member of the majority and sometimes a member of the minority. 
In. opinion there is no permanent majority. Assuredly there are 
some people—bohemians and so forth—who think more often 
with the minority than others; and likewise some, rather more, 
who cling tenaciously to conventional beliefs, to idées recues, 
majority opinion; but nobody is always with the majority or 
always with the minority. 

Someone may suggest at this point that although democracy 


does not mean the rule of a permanent majority, it does never-° 


theless mean the rule of the majority; he may grant that it is a 
mistake to confuse democracy with the rule of a class-conscious 
proletariat and a mistake to confuse democracy with the rule of an 
ignorant mob, and yet maintain that democracy can be defined 
only in terms of the majority, albeit a shifting majority, The 
argument here is, broadly, that although democracy means in 
theory ‘the rule of the people’, it means in practice the rule of — 
whoever happens to constitute the majority on every issue which 
arises. This argument is nearer the mark than the others I have 
mentioned; but it is still fallacious. 


The Method of Debate 

It seems to me that it is not enough to define ‘ democracy’ by 
words alone; it must be defined by its methods. And it is certainly 
one of the methods of democracy to accept, as final, the decision 
of the majority on the various issues which arise. But this is not the 
whole method of democracy. Democracy is being confused with 
majority rule as a result of concentrating on what is only a 
part of these methods. Let us look at the question historically. 
In the history of our own country we can see that what we 
call the coming of democracy has been the progressive extension 
to every person of the right to choose a representative in parlia- 
ment, Parliamentary government came first, democracy after- 
wards. But what does parliamentary government mean? It would 
be manifestly false to define it simply as legislation by the 
majority in parliament. Of course parliament votes, and of 
course the decision of the majority settles the questions. But 
members of parliament do not spend all their time trooping in 
and out of the division lobbies, They spend nearly all their 
time talking. The very name of parliament—from the old French, 
parle-le-ment, or ‘speak the mind ’—affords the best clue to 
its nature. Parliamentary government means legislation by the 
whole House, and this phrase can be given meaning in terms 
of method of parliament, which is the. method of debate or 
dialogue. Spokesmen of the minority, or minorities, participate 
in this dialogue just as freely as spokesmen of the majority. The 
vote comes at the end; but what comes at the end is not necessarily 
what lies at the heart of a system, The debate is more important 


opinions to be formulated and exch: 


than the division. For it is the deba akes it ante for 
representatives of different points of view to ‘persuade one another — 
of the merits of their case; the debate affords a constant possibility 
of adjustment and compromise, In this process, the minority, 
which may not always be conscious of alt as a minority, par- 


ticipates on equal terms. 


What is true of the parliamentary Sater is true of democracy — 
in general, Each can be defined in terms of its method, and, in 
both cases, that method is the method of dialogue. It is an 
essential characteristic of democracy that the decision of the 
majority shall be accepted at those times when decisions are taken, 
and it is a no less important characteristic of democracy that 
everybody has a share in the dialogue which precedes the taking 
of decisions, 

& 
Extended Right of Decision 


Democracy, in other words, is a form of government by dis- 
cussion. The parliamentary system which existed in England 


at the time of restricted suffrage, the conciliar system of the — 


Vatican, the controlling boards of many industrial corporations 
are other forms of government by discussion. They also use the 
method of dialogue in which decisions are reached through the 
free interchange of opinion. But these. are deliberations in which 
a limited number of people share, which are often conducted in 
private, though many outside the discussion are affected by the 
decisions reached. The special characteristic of democracy is that it 
opens the discussion and extends the right of decision to everyone. 
It is this fact that everyone shares in the dialogue which enables. 
us to speak of democracy as ‘ the rule of the people as a whole’. 
When Rousseau attacked the parliamentary system of govern- 
ment in eighteenth-century England he was right in calling it 
undemocratic, but wrong in thinking it wholly inimical to 
democracy. It was undemocratic in the sense that it was exclusive; 
it denied the principle of universal participation. But it did uphold 
the principle of government by dialogue, indeed of public dia- 


logue, and of freedom; it upheld the first principle which 


democracy entails, even though it denied the second; and so the 
English parliamentary system had only to be reformed to provide 
a democratic system; it did not have, like the despotic constitu- 


tions of other nations, to be abolished altogether. 


I have spoken of freedom; and that is obviously essential if. 
democracy is understood-as government by discussion in which 
everyone participates. Theorists who have analysed democracy in 
other terms have not always seen the necessity of freedom. 
Aristotle did. Even Aristotle, who did so much to perpetuate the 
idea that democracy is adequately defined as ‘ government by the 
many’, saw that there could not be democracy without free 
speech and he marked this down as one of the merits of 


democracy. But many of Aristotle’s successors in political theory — 


have taken a different line. They have argued that not only can 
there be democracy without liberty, but even that democracy is 
antithetical to liberty. ; 


* Totalitarian Democracy ’ 

The expression ‘ totalitarian denmrsehe? “has gained some 
currency in recent years. It is easy to see the reason for this. In the 
first place one needs some means of distinguishing those forms of 
totalitarian government that rest on naked force alone from those 
that enjoy the general assent of the majority of the people who live 
under them. Some totalitarian régimes are much more acceptable 
to their subjects than are others, The present communist system in 
China appears to be much more acceptable to the majority of | 
Chinese people than the Rakosi régime in Hungary was acceptable 
to the majority of Hungarians. It may not be fair to give the two 
systems the same name. But this is not to say we are entitled to 
call the present system in China, or any other totalitarian country, 
a democratic one. For at best these systems can claim to rest on 
the assent of the majority of the people, the assent of the majority 
of a people whose thinking is carefully controlled by propaganda 
and censorship. Such assent of an ill-informed majority can in 


no rational sense be described as the rule of the people. 


The people as a whole cannot be said to rule unless they can 
talk to one another, know what they are talking about and hear 


ed; the debate enables 2 


is closer to democracy than Switzerland? I believe we should nets; = 


Need for Spokesmen ae \ 


This is true even of the old Greek city states and of those small — 


average in intelligence. They have to have, no doubt, some special et 


they speak. But the fact that a policy is pleasing to the ignorant 


people who are more intelligent than they are themselves, _ Gos . 


democracy. Universal suffrage is a necessa 
democratic state, but it is far from being a suffic n 
For what is the value of a vote in a country where 
one party to vote mee Or i in a “soe iene the 


is a | crime? When in other words, is tbe siguiicunce 0 a vote i 
where there is no dialogue? Meee 5: 

In Bulgaria there is universal suffrage: the women can rok as pl 
well as the men. In Switzerland there is not universal suffrage: - 
the vote is confined to the men. But are we to say that Bulgaria 


and that it is only through thinking of democracy in terms of © 
counting heads that anyone could be led into saying anything of 
the kind. That is why it is necessary to define democracy i in terms — 
of its whole procedure, and to emphasize again the principle of : 
aieee before a ee of numbers. ar 


I have said more against those I ink of as ee 1elcnind 
usurpers of the name of democrat than I have said against the 
right-wing critics of democracy. At bottom, their argument 
usually rests on the same arithmetical | analysis of democracy, | 
which is mistaken; but the right-wing argument also rests ona 
fear of being dominated by the ignorant, which their mistaken 
analysis of democracy leads them to exaggerate. Every democratic _ 
society larger than a committee must, and does, find spokesmen. — 


Swiss cantons where legislation is still enacted by Landesgemein- 
den, or assemblies of the entire citizenry. It was not practicable 
for every one of the 40,000 Greek citizens of Athens, nor is it for 
every one of the 35,000 Swiss citizens of Glarus today, to take a 
vocal part.in their assemblies: the few speak for the many. : 
In every democracy, whether it is the direct democracy in a 
small political unit or the representative democracy of the large 
nation state, articulate persons predominate. Precisely because the — 
method of democracy is the method of dialogue, the good talkers, - 
~ the quick thinkers, the clever publicists are pushed into places of 
responsibility. Such persons are not always the wisest or most — 
noble in the community; but they are, in general, well above the 


appeal to the ignorant, to whom, as well as on behalf of whom, — 


does not mean that it is a foolish policy. As Aristotle said, the: 7 
common people know very little, but they possess a certaincommon 
sense and common decency; they have not the wit to think out — 
policies themselves, but they can judge the success or failure of © 

policies which more expert minds initiate; they are the wearers, 
and can tell where the shoe pinches. They recognize and admire . 


If the more articulate members of a community formed a 
coherent and united class with a common interest, democracy 
would probably relapse into the rule of that intelligent minority; _ 
even as it is, the democracies of the modern world are much closer _ 
to this fate ‘than they are to the much-canvassed dangers of mob 
rule. Far from oppressing the cultured minority, or any other 
minorities, democracy gives more of them more scope to have — 
their way than any other system does. This is the lesson of experi- — 
ence: it might also have been derived from an analysis of the con 
cept of a rn if the ge oar had been accurately analysed. 
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4 and a few guiding moral principles. He believed firmly that the 
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ILLIAM WILBERFORCE is one of the great 
names of English history, but he is usually thought 
- of as.a man with one idea, or rather with one ideal 
_ —the abolition of slavery. In fact he had many ideas 


_ same basic principles which provided the foundation of the case 
_ for the abolition of slavery provided the foundation for much 
else besides. 

His principles are shared by many people of many countries 
today, but his achievement can be measured and understood only 
_ if it is related to the peculiar circumstances of his times, times of 
- great economic, political and 
‘social change. In England the 
industrial revolution was trans- 
~ forming the structure of society 
and men’s ideas about control- 
ling their destiny; overseas, new 
empires were being won and 
there were violent clashes of. 


_ Revolution began with a de- 
-claration of the rights of man 
and ended in prolonged inter- 
national war. Wilberforce was 
never the prisoner of these cir- 
cumstances, and without his 
- presence—and the presence of 
men like him—the circum- 
stances would have been differ- 
ent. He never drifted with the 
stream: he always tried to con- 
trol it. 

He was born 200 years ago, 


Yorkshire seaport, and his father 
was a merchant of standing who 
had twice been mayor of his 
town. The, young Wilberforce’s 
first school was in Hull—the 
local grammar school—but at 


to study at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. On leaving Cam- 
_ bridge he soon entered parlia-~ 
-ment—at the early but then not uncommon age of twenty-one— 


and in 1784, a year of great political excitement, he enjoyed the 


- distinction of being elected. Member of Parliament for his native 
county of Yorkshire. He was clearly a young man of immense 
talents and promise, a gifted speaker and a lively and witty 


_- companion. We have a fascinating pen picture of him at this 


time, drawn by James Boswell, the chronicler of Dr. Johnson. 
Boswell heard him speak at York and wrote immediately after- 
wards: ‘I saw what seemed a shrimp mount upon the table, but; 
_as I listened, he grew and grew until the shrimp became a whale’. 
“In 1784 every knowledgeable observer of English society and 
~ politics would have predicted a brilliant political future for 
_ Wilberforce: not least because he was a close and intimate 
friend of England’s new young Prime Minister, William Pitt, 
whom he had first met at Cambridge. Pitt was only in his twenty- 
fifth year when he became Prime Minister in 1783, but he was 
to lead his country through enormous economic and social changes 


as well as through the first phases of the long wars with revolu- 


tionary France. Wilberforce remained his close friend, one of the 


few close friends Pitt ever had, but he chose a very different 


course of action. 


Big . 


‘The word * chose’ ale not the right word, for he himself 


William Wilberforce (1759-1833): an unfinished portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence 
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believed rather that he had been ‘ chosen’. In 1784 and 1785 he 
experienced a religious conversion which re-shaped the whole of 
his life. He reviewed his past activities and found them. frivolous 
and sinful, and he prayed that as a new regenerate man his 
future activities would be regulated by what he called ‘ perfect 
duty to God, myself and my fellow creatures’. Instead of gracing 
the fashionable world of his age he set out to challenge it and to 
change it. He was not alone in his resolve, for the Evangelical 
movement in Protestant Christianity—a movement of which 
Methodism was one . -expression—was every day winning new 
recruits for what was called ‘vital religion’, a religion of the 
heart rather than of the mind, a 
religion which set out to alter 
lives rather than to repeat 
phrases. Wilberforce was one of 
its most distinguished converts, 
and something of a pioneer in 
conversion. From 1785 to his 
death in 1833 he was a dedi- 
cated man, seeking guidance in 
the Bible rather than in secular 
philosophy, praying before he 
reached any important decisions, 
attempting  unceasingly to 
‘elevate’ the moral tone both 
of people he met and people he 
never met. 

He was not an ascetic, how- - 
ever, a man who completely 
withdrew from the world. He 
remained a Member of Parlia- 
ment, independent of outlook 
but resolute in service. He had 
a public life as well as a 
private one. He and his friends 
thought of themselves as a 
leaven influencing the lump of 
society, not working in isolation 
from it. 

Wilberforce’s most important 
religious manifesto was pub- 
lished in 1797. It had as its 
title A Practical View of the 

National Portrait Gallery Prevailing Religious System of 
Professed Christians in the Higher and Middle Classes of this 


Country contrasted with Real Christianity, The title reflects 


Wilberforce’s main preoccupation—human salvation—and the 
main obstacle to it: satisfaction with the bogus rather than with 
the real. To him the biggest contrast of an age of contrasts, 
including the contrast between rich and poor in a new industrial 
society, was the contrast between the saved and the damned. This 
had eternal consequences. All other contrasts were transitory and 
impermanent. And the saved were saved not by what they said 
but by what with God’s Grace they were. 

The urge to abolish slavery fits into this general moral scheme. 
Before he was committed to abolitionism Wilberforce was already 
seeking to reform the attitudes and manners of his fellow-country- 
men. But he did not see his duty in terms of England alone. He 
was impressed above all else by the universality of Christianity, 
its sense of world mission. He took part in establishing the Church 
Missionary Society in 1800 together with two other well-known 
Evangelical clergymen, Simeon and Venn. He was particularly 
concerned, like many of his other Evangelical friends, with India, 
and he once called the opening up of India to missionary enter- 
prise ‘ the greatest of all causes ’, greater even than abolition. 

It is impossible to understand the whole conception of ‘ empire’ 
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in the early nineteenth century writ 
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gelical underpinning. Of course, there were other kinds of under-— -influe 


pinning, and in practice interests proved as’ powerful as opinions 
or ideals. Wilberforce, however, broke sharply with the recent 
past. There is a world of difference between his views on India 
and the traditional views of the East India Company. ‘ We have 
endeavoured ’, Warren Hastings said, in the name of the Com- 
pany, ‘to adapt our Regulations to the Manners and Under- 
standing of the People and Exigencies of the Country adhering 
as closely as we were able to their Ancient Usages and Institu- 
tions’. This was the exact opposite of what Wilberforce wanted. 
He sought to change ancient usages even in England when he felt 
that they did not conform to the will of God, and instead of 
adapting regulations to manners he was prepared to change 
manners by regulation. In this sense he was far from being a 
conservative, as he was in matters relating to the British economy. 
He believed without any doubt that God had ordained that there 
should be rich and poor, but he believed also that where matters 
of salvation or ‘ vital religion’ were concerned, government should 
not hesitate to interfere with traditional social institutions. 


Slavery and the Desire for Profits 
Slavery was a traditional social institution in many parts of 


the world, although its eighteenth-century mainspring, for 


Europeans at least, was economic: the desire for profits. In 
pressing for its abolition Wilberforce had to face a powerful 
array of entrenched economic interests in England and abroad. 


_His main allies were religious men who believed that the slave 


trade was contrary not so much to the rights of man as to the 
laws of God. Many Quakers had condemned slavery before the 
rise of the Evangelical movement, and in 1783, before Wilber- 
force’s conversion, a standing committee of six Quakers was 
appointed to carry on continuous propaganda ‘for the relief and 
liberation of the Negro slaves in the West Indies and for the 
discouragement of the slave trade on the Coast of Africa’. In 
1784 they prepared a pamphlet, The Case of our Fellow- 
Creatures, the oppressed Africans, and two years later Thomas 


Clarkson, one of the most energetic crusaders in the rising. 


abolitionist cause, wrote his famous prize essay on Negro slavery. 
In 1787 the Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was 
founded, with Granville Sharpe as its secretary and with Quakers 
as its leading committee members. It deliberately placed abolition 
of the trade before emancipation. 

The Society needed a parliamentary spokesman, | a man who 
would not be afraid to press the abolitionist case in face of opposi- 
tion on both sides of the House of Commons and from many 
of its leading personalities. Wilberforce had four outstanding 
qualifications to assume a position of parliamentary leadership 
in the movement: his experience of the House of Commons, his 
recognized skill as an orator, his powerful religious convictions, 
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Le Corbusier’s Masterpiece? 


FATHER ILLTUD EVANS, O.P., on the monastery being built at L’Arbresle_ 


T was on a visit to the Caitaiae monastery of iad in 
Tuscany in 1907 that Le Corbusier, so he tells us, first formu- 
lated his idea of the unité d’habitation: that the essential 
problem of architecture is a human one, in which the needs 
of the individual must be related to those of the community to 
which he belongs. The resolution of the problem is indeed vividly 
expressed in any Charterhouse, where each monk is a solitary, 
with a little house of his own—one room for work and eating, 
one for sleep, and one for prayer. But all are arranged round a 
common cloister, and on Sundays and festivals the monks come 


together to pray and to eat. They are hermits and yet are social 


er and the very architecture of their monasteries is ping 
of it. 

Nearly fifty years later, when Le Corbusier’s pair i intuitions 
had long since developed into the immense achievements of Mar- 


- the death of Pitt and the return to power of his chief opponent, 4 


~ successful passage in the year of Wilberforce’s death had a 


_an exact intellectual discipline within the context of 


-a church all the usual features of a priory: cells for 


“ subject ” pre-eminently_ 
Once persuaded, he combine 
His first Se speech on 1 


a half hours, and Burke said that i in manner of presentation : 
was comparable with ‘ the remains of Grecian eloquence ’ . Itdidinm 
not carry the day, however, nor did many other speeches by 
Wilberforce and his friends during the next twenty years. | eae 
French Revolution, which was such a dramatic turning-point in 4 Ri, 
the history of human liberty, actually retarded the progress ofa 
the abolitionist cause in England itself. Most causes were suspect, — 4 
and in the last year of the eighteenth century, after all his 24 
strenuous efforts, Wilberforce | confessed to the House of Commons — Sa 
that the prospects of abolition seemed more slender than when — 
he had first taken up the campaign in 1787. It was only after — 


0 


Charles James Fox, that parliament passed the law of 1807 — 
abolishing the British slave trade, the shipping and sale of slaves. 
The emancipation of the slaves was still to come, and foreign trade 
still continued. A great victory had been gained, but as one of — 
his friends wrote to him: ‘ Pharaoh may follow your steps, and 
aim at some abridgement of the deliverance ’. ; 
Wilberforce retired from the parliamentary leadership of the 
anti-slavery movement in 1821, two years before the formation 
of a new Anti-Slavery Society. "He died in July 1833 three days © 
after hearing that the second reading of the Bill for the abolition 
of slavery had passed through the House of Commons. Its ~ 


e 
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symbolic quality about it. ‘ Thank God ’, Wilberforce wrote, ‘ that 
I should have witnessed a day in which England i is willing to give 
twenty millions sterling for the abolition of slavery’. Speaking in — 
the House of Commons the Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley, had 
already chosen the appropriate Biblical text: ‘Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace’, ce 
Historians of the abolitionist movement must concern them- 
selves with economic as well as religious questions, with those _ 
movements of industry and trade which interested Wilberforce 
relatively little. On the bicentenary of his birth, however, it is 
more appropriate to look at the man himself, the spare, frail- 
looking figure whom Boswell saw grow from a shrimp into a — 
whale. His body was weak, but his spirit was indomitable. His 
real strength was moral strength, and it was his faith which 
determined his judgment. It underlay not only his efforts to 
fight slavery but all his public acts at home and abroad. Long 
before he died it was said of him that ‘ he was already sanctified 
and immortalized in the memories of all good men’, 
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seilles and Chandigarh he was invited to return to the monastic _ 
source of his first inspiration. For the Dominicans of the Province 
of Lyons decided in 1953 to ask him to plan for them a monastery _ 
and church for a epronuna of a hundred friars. It was to be 


years of training for the Tiethinican: nae of preach chi 
from the beginnings of the Order, 700 years ago, has aly 


life of prayer and silence. It was,-therefore, to conta 


and the students and the lay brothers responsible ; for 
needs of the aa lecture halls; common rooms; 
and refectory. eee 
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The monastery at L’Arbresle, Lyons, during construction 


Couturier, a Dominican priest, himself an artist, the friend of 
Braque, Léger, and Chagall, whose brilliant criticism in the revue 
Art Sacré, which he edited, had already done much to redeem 
the deplorable standards of sacred art in France. 

The purpose of a monastery at once imposes a determined 
pattern on any architect, and Pére Couturier had convinced Le 
Corbusier that the essential requirements of a Dominican priory 
were rooted in a realistic acceptance of the fact of human dimen- 
sion: an anticipation, as it were, of the famous theory of the 
modulor, that discovery of Le Corbusier’s based on human 
measurement which he has used in all his architecture. Pére 
Couturier explained to the architect: ‘ We walk in procession in 
two rows, we chant office in two rows, we prostrate ourselves full 
léngth on the ground. All these things determine the pattern and 
dimensions of the places where we pray and work and eat. You 
see, it’s something entirely up your street! It is simply an exercise 
in human scale’. And perhaps the most interesting thing about 
the priory of La Tourette, now virtually finished, is its funda- 
mental respect for monastic tradition, though this is expressed in 
a wholly original treatment that soars far out of the range of the 
usual architectural solution of such a problem. And ‘soars’ is the 
verb for this building, floating as it seems to do, set on its stilts 
on a sharply falling hillside screened by thick woods, fifteen miles 
north-west of Lyons, with the distant 
mountains of the Beaujolais giving defini- 
tion to a rich landscape of vineyards, 
meadows, and avenues of trees. 

The priory of La Tourette is perhaps the 
most lucid of all Le Corbusier’s statements 
of architecture as determined by the given 
factors of human dimension and a com- 
munity’s needs. Here a hundred men are to 
live and work and pray together. They lead 
their single lives indeed, but they are a 
brotherhood in which, as St. Augustine re- 
marks, the test must always be whether the 
common good is preferred to the indivi- 
dual’s selfish interests. The motive of their 
coming together is that unity which only 
the virtue of charity can command. It was 
an English Dominican, Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, who remarked that unless a monas- 
tery is a home with a small ‘h’, it will 
very soon become a ‘ Home’ with a capital 
‘H’ instead. This Le Corbusier has instinc- 
tively realized at La Tourette. The very 
structure of the building, as you see it from 
afar, is, as it were, a conjugation of the 
verb ‘to live’, from the singular up above 
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) to the plural down below. 
The classical four-sided 
structure is preserved: three 
wings for habitation, which 
look out on to the countryside 
and the sun, in contrast to the 
fourth side, the church, which 
is a single block of concrete, 
severe and uncompromising, 
set a little apart, for, as the 
architect has remarked, ‘ archi- 
tecture is like music: it must 
have its intervals of silence’. 

On his first visit to the site Le 

Corbusier at once sketched a 

design that began with the 

roof, flat, covered with grass— 
so providing a natural insula- 
tion. The two floors immedi- 

ately below are devoted to a 

hundred individual cells, each 

with a loggia looking outwards 

to the world of nature. And 

each cell is made to the exact 

measurement of the modulor, 

with the landscape framed by 
glass and the balcony beyond. The walls throughout are of con- 
crete, plain and unadorned. At the next level below come the 
rooms devoted to the sectional work and recreation of the com- 
munity: and, since this is primarily a house of study, this means 
a library (which looks inwards to the cloister square), lecture 
rooms, common rooms for professors, students, and lay brothers. 
On the ground floor is the setting of the community as a whole: 
the refectory, where all come to eat, and the chapter house where 
the community gathers for formal occasions. 

The plan, therefore, is a traditional one, determined, as Le 
Corbusier has explained, by the requirements of Dominican life 
and the detailed provisions of the Order’s legislation. The treat- 
ment, however, is a masterly example of Le Corbusier’s capacity 
—to quote his own words—‘to cut through the complexities in 
order to attain simplicity ’. The question is entirely a human one: 
to devise a building that will nourish the life of prayer and study, 
for these, after all, are human activities that need a framework 
of balance and repose. A further problem is to reconcile the needs 
of the individual with his function as a. member of a community. 
And that tension, healthy if it is accepted as a sign of life but 
disastrous if it is not seen as a practical implication of fraternal 
charity, has its outward and visible form in terms of volume and 
space. And always there is the overriding consideration of religious 
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; Barty a way be life that demands i 
individual of his own title to 


wnership 
merely as a negation of created good but rather as its affirma- 
tion in the light of the organic life of the community. Hence the 
need for a building that is honest and durable. Religious 
poverty should never be a synonym for the suspect or the seedy. 
But it does demand above all else an economy of means, and here 


_ the use throughout of reinforced concrete—Le Corbusier’s béton 
loyal—has its positive message to convey. Nothing is eget. 


or concealed. 


Peace, the Common Life, and Poverty 

The very appearance of the monastery is a symbol of these 
three factors—peace, the common life, and poverty—which any 
architect concerned with building such a place must want to 
convey. Built of concrete and glass, then, the priory expresses an 
essential honesty of purpose that is imperative in its effect. Here is 
nothing extraneous, nothing derived. The monolithic simplicity of 
the church, set against the open and light rhythms of the living 
quarters, is a statement of the contemplative peace that is to give 
meaning to the rest of the building. A central altar dominates this 
closed place, with its untouched concrete walls rising more than 
fifty feet to the flat roof, segmented in slabs that recall the roof 
of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, a Roman church for which Le Cor- 
busier has always hada special love. The walls are blind, apart 
from some narrow horizontal windows that give light to the 
monastic choir, but diffused light falls on the altar, directed from 
an astonishing series of telescopes of concrete—perhaps to call 
them cannons would give a better idea of their strength—inserted 
in the roof of a building at the north side of the church, low and 


semi-circular; an ear, as it seems, attached to the massive head of 


the church itself. In this ‘ ear’, which from outside gives variety 
to the otherwise extreme severity of the church, are placed the 
side altars, so that the main place of prayer is free from secondary 
things. One altar and absolutely nothing else affirms the central 
purpose of the church, sacred, set aside, a single, silent place of 
sacrifice. Never, one can believe, have the ruthless honesty of an 
architect and of the means at his command been so dramatically 
revealed, “ 

In contrast, the three wings of the monastery are all light and 
movement. The facade is a rhythm that asserts the progression 
from the single to the communal: the two long lines of separate 
cells, each balcony with its rectangular terrace of pierced concrete, 
give place below to the glass walls of the common rooms, lecture 
halls, and, on the lowest floor of all, to the refectory and chapter- 
house. Here, perhaps, is the most original feature of the whole 
building: an application of the modulor principle which gives 
exciting variety to a surface that might otherwise seem static and 
even monotonous. These large rooms and corridors look out on 


the world of nature through a glass film that is independent of 


the structure itself. The film is stiffened—to use the architect’s 


~ own description—by vertical, slender ribs of concrete, irregularly 


placed it seems at first sight but in fact arranged in a geometric 
progression of intervals that creates an extraordinarily vigorous 
rhythm. It is, to use a musical analogy, a counterpoint of varying 
densities—and the musical comparison is not inapt, for Le Cor- 
busier himself describes the effect as both ‘ musical’ and ‘ un- 


dulating ’. He sees this solution as most appropriate for modern 


glass, for it is governed by rules that have long since regulated 
the forms of music: the harmony of number and the ¢loquence 


2 of rest. 


Simple Strength 

The effect, then, from a distance is 58 a building that is simple 
but strong, supported on its stilts and columns, square and round, 
with the occasional fantasy of arcading cut into the patient con- 
crete, giving glimpses from below of grass and a countryside 
beyond. Within the square one sees the triumph of this building in 


detail. Here is displayed the full majesty of mass and volume, The ~ 


traditional cloister, most practical of means to link the separate 
sections of the priory, is here an extended bridge in the form 
of a cross, with slender concrete pillars marching beside. There 
is much in this given square of the structure that at first astonishes 


and then justifies itself in terms of that play of volumes which — 


- and knots of the wood. But these are magnificent to look a 


grey, are altogether fitting in the house of an Order soe has 


Teckenct sasecee a staircase opposite, on stilts, s 
extraordinary thing of all, the students’ oratory, a 
free-standing, with a pyramidal roof which gives relief to t 


horizontal emphasis of the cloister and of the window-line of 
corridors. The entrance to the priory, seen’ from the cloister, i isan 


open cube, leading to a terrace with a porter’s lodge and a group — 
of concrete huts, round and irregularly pierced with small Sauare 
windows, in which visitors can be received. 


The effect within the priory itself is a vindication of Le 
Corbusier’s claim for the fourth dimension of architecture, that — 
Nowhere is this more strikingly seen than — 
in the refectory, with its glass walls broken by the undulating — 


of ‘ineffable space ’. 


pattern of concrete intervals and its four huge, round columns. 
In monastic tradition meals themselves are sacred, and here the ~ 
perfect proportions of the vast room assert the validity of created — 
good, of which food and drink are symbols. ~~ 


The building of a monastery as such creates no “particular % 


architectural problem, for, as Le Corbusier has always maintained, 
all architecture is a matter of human dimension, of satisfying 
the subtle demands of personal life and personal relationships. 
But it may be that a monastery provides a ‘specially articulate 
example of a building that is exactly subordinated to a clear 


purpose, to an ordered life; and it is nowadays particularly . 


challenge to that ‘ point of anarchy in our machine civilization” 
that Le Corbusier warns us we have reached. Now that the 
priory at La Tourette is virtually complete, one can see in it all - 
the inexorable logic of this great architect’s mind at work on a> 
design in which the only restrictions placed on him were those he 
could respect. Here there has been no question of the jealousies 
and bureaucratic half-heartedness that have so often destpayeshs 80 
many of Le Sons s cor . e, 


Faithful ntecaretation ; 
I had the good fortune to stay for eet days recently. at 
La Tourette and in fact to be there when the community moved - 


ates 


in to live in the new priory. Perhaps you have to live ina build~- 


ing in order to get to know it as it is, and it is too early to 


-speak of how, so to say, it will ‘grow’. But the community of — 
Dominicans who had chosen Le Corbusier to build their home — 
were at one in their admiration for the fidelity with which he ~ 
had interpreted the Order’s purpose. The Dominican Order is 
old enough not to mind we 3 experiments, and that is not as 
paradoxical as it may sound. 

St. Dominic was himself an innovator of extraordinary courage, 
concerned as he was to commend the truth to his own generation — 
not only by dialectic but by the example of the monastic life as 
a school of charity. His methods are as relevant to our own time 


as they were to the people of that territory, not so far away from 
_La Tourette, where he began the work of the Order that bears — 
his name. ‘Hold fast to poverty’ was St. Dominic’s legacy to _ 


his followers, and at La Tourette a vast modern building, so 
eminently of our time, affirms the essential simplicity, the aioe 


ance of the second-rate and the derived, which true poverty — 
demands, The concrete pillars, bearing the mark of the grain of 


the wooden planks that have moulded them, are honesty itself. 
As Le Corbusier has explained: ‘Exposed concrete shows the 
least incidents of the shuttering, the joints of the planks, the fibres 


they are interesting to observe, and to those who have a lit 
imagination they add a certain richness’. So, too, the expos 


rows of blue-painted pipes, suspended along the corridors, and 
giving a continuous note of colour to the long lines of w 


‘ Veritas’ for its device. of: + 
ts Rise ae woe surely have foe 


hae: so nak, ordered . h 
and which has rejected alls 
omerets ‘one might even 


those who paniiistionicd if 
5 the priory is certainly 


do w chins it hie’ ered i ie rset in every ape: 
eptance we the subordination of what is made to the 
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ree. ts ihe first of a group of three talks on different theories about 
thie nature and history of the universe. Next week Professor 
‘Hermann Bondi will discuss the * ‘Steady state’ theory. 


- NTIL about thirty years ago it was possible to picture 
the universe as a static collection of stars and nebulae. 
There was no scientific reason to believe that it had 
ever undergone any significant change. The discovery 


to be given up, and the theories of cosmology. which followed 
suggested that the past and future of the universe must be very 
_ different from the present. 
_ The cosmological theories wilen dave found widespread 
acceptance are those based on the general theory of relativity, 
and it is this view of the history of the universe I shall discuss. 
Some scientists have maintained that relativistic cosmology 
implies an act of creation in the finite past. This view I regard 
as mistaken, and I think it arises from defects in the theories 
which it is our duty to correct. There is one contemporary cos- 
ts " mology—the steady-state theory of Bondi, Gold, and Hoyle—in 
___ which, although creation occurs, it appears in a less unsatisfactory 
way. The final decision between this theory and those following 
from general relativity must await more precise observations. 
- Cosmology is built on two main observed phenomena. First, 
ey __ observations | of the distant nebulae show that the light we receive 
from them is redder than that from similar matter in our 
immediate neighbourhood. This we call the red-shift. The inter- 
Sic pretation ‘of this by ordinary physics—called the Doppler effect 
—is that the nebulae are receding from us at speeds proportional 
_ to the magnitudes of their red-shifts, — 

_ The second observation of fundamental importance is that 
“the distribution of the nebulae seems to be, on a large scale, the 
‘same in all directions of space. This supports an assumption 

' eh in one form or another, by all cosmological theories, 
and known as the Cosmological Principle. In the cosmology of 


a observers like ourselves on other nebulae would see essentially the 
ey pref dogtents of bie universe as we at In making this assump- 


: ie 
nd scale. 
smological Principle seems at Bist teh to conflict with 
retation of the red-shift—that the nebulae are all re- 
: ‘own Milky Way. One might think that this 
that we are at the centre of the universe. One 
r results of cosmological theory is that there is 
here. Every cosmic observer sees a similar reces- 
, and we are no more at the centre of the 
“counterparts on other nebulae, The recession 
- oe known as the ¢ ‘expansion of the universe. 


af 


y demands a co-ordination of 
- work. But this does not mean, 
‘Styles. We must, says Le Corbusier, banish - styles. He goes on 
~* All we can do is to think of style in itself—that is to 
say the moral probity of every work that is truly and penny 


j ‘because ee the cit 
al hitect’ 's work seem to. 


to say: 


At La Tourett unequivocally ee is the 


_ that the universe was expanding meant that this simple view had | 


_ that there is a temptation to 
general ‘relativity, the principle asserts that, at a given time, 


‘separate parts in its communal 
it cannot mean, a tyranny of 


creative ’. 

How ironical it is that ‘aaered art is so often the least hone 
of all: the one most dominated by feebleness of purpose and the 
fear of the future. I think the gratitude, not only of architects, 


‘but of all who care for the sacred as deserving to be seen as 
ever new, should’go to Le Corbusier and to those who commis- 


sioned him, for at La Tourette something very important has 
happened—a building has gone up to the glory of God, and it is 


in the truest and noblest sense a building of our time. 


—T hird Programme - 
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In general relativity we prefer to think of space itself expanding 
and carrying the nebulae with it—like leaves in the wind—and 
not of nebulae moving away from each other through passive and 
indifferent emptiness. This is not merely a difference of words: 
the active role of space in dynamics is one of the main ideas 
which Einstein brought to physics when he created general 
relativity. 

To tackle any physical problem in general relativity, such as 
the history of the universe, we have to find an appropriate solu- 
tion of Einstein’s field equations. For cosmology much of the 
basic work was done between 1917 and 1930 by de Sitter, Fried- 
mann, Lemaitre, and Eddington. The field equations do not give 
a unique answer to the cosmological problem, and there is a 
large number of solutions, all candidates to describe the actual 
universe. Each solution is called a model of the universe. 


Two Types of Model - 


The more plausible models are of two types. The first type 
predicts that the expansion will continue for ever: the nebulae 
which we see will get fainter and fainter, and the average density 
of matter in the universe will continually diminish. According to 
the second type of model, the expansion is slowing down fairly 
rapidly, and will eventually change to a contraction. If this is 
correct, the distant nebulae will one day approach the Earth 
instead of receding from it, and to observers of that time the 
light from them will appear more violet than the corresponding 
terrestrial light, instead of redder. The prospect of this contrac- 
tion need cause no anxiety, as it would not begin to happen for 


_many thousands of millions of years. 


A definite decision about which of the two types of model 
represents the actual universe cannot be reached, without more 
accurate observations of the red-shift and also of the average 
density of matter in the universe. The question is so interesting 
‘jump the gun’, and to give too 
much weight to the evidence available now. The present observa- 
tions are not conclusive, but if with due caution we do allow 
ourselves to take note of the evidence as it stands at present, we 
find it slightly in favour of models of the second type. 

According to the relativistic models of either type, the expan- 
sion started about 8,000 million years ago. We can, from the 
models, estimate the average density of matter in the universe at 
any given time. We find that this density becomes greater and 
greater as we go backwards in time towards the moment the 
expansion started. At that moment itself, the density is infinite. 
' Moreover, the models suggest no way in which this infinite density 
could have come about: they give no information about what the 
universe was like before the expansion started. The trail we have 

come on page 320) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


August 19-25 


Wednesday, August 19 


The report of the Radcliffe Committee on 
Britain’s monetary system is published 


The miners’ unions are told of the National 
Coal Board’s plan to close more pits over 
the next five years 


A British charter aircraft crashes near Bar- 
celona: all twenty-nine passengers 
(mostly British students) and crew are 
killed 


Thursday, August 20 


Warships and aircraft search the sea off 
south-west England for a new Victor jet 
bomber missing on a routine test flight 


The annual report of the Prison Commis- 
sioners says that Britain’s prisons were 
fuller last year than ever before in this 
century 


The Sudanese Union (the Government 
party in the Sudan) protests against the 
forthcoming French nuclear tests in the 
Sahara desert 


Friday, August 21 


At a special ‘conference the Municipal and 
General Workers’ Union reverses its 
policy on the hydrogen bomb 


Saturday, August 22 


Fifteen hundred nuclear underground 
posts are being built in Britain within 
the next two years for the Royal Observer 
Corps 

The first football matches of the English 


season are played in temperatures of up 
to eighty degrees 


Sunday, August 23 


M. Debré, the French Prime Minister, says 
the Algerian problem ‘could only be 
solved France’s way’ and urges her allies 
to support her policy 

The British Army’s first anti-tank guided 
weapon is to be the Australian missile 
* Malkara ’ 

The Soviet Union is to build a 2,500-mile 
oil pipeline to supply bases in eastern 
Europe 


Thirteenth Edinburgh Festival opens 


Monday, August 24 


A new British invention for producing 
electricity, the ‘fuel-cell’, is demonstrated 
at Cambridge for the first time 


The Dalai Lama says that he has received 
information that 80,000 Tibetans have 
been killed by the Chinese 


England beats India in the last Test match, 
thus winning every match in the series 


Tuesday, August 25 


Mr. Nehru makes statement about the de- 
fence of two border States 


Labour Party’s proposals for improving 
National Health Service are published 


Ministry of Supply announces that the 
missing Victor jet bomber probably 
exploded in the air 


THE VETS GENER 
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Wreaths being laid on the tomb of William Wilber- 
force in Westminster Abbey on August 24th, the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of the man mainly responsible 
for the abolition of slavery. Other ceremonies were 
held in Hull, his birthplace, and in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, founded in 1787 by the first group of freed 
slaves (see also page 313) 


Sir Jacob Epstein, the sculptor, who died on August 
19, aged seventy-eight. Although he regarded himself 
as a traditionalist, Epstein was one of the most con- 
troversial figures in British art; early works which met 
with fierce public criticism were a frieze for the British 
Medical Association building in the Strand (1907) and 
his memorial to W. H. Hudson in Hyde Park (1925). 
His recent works included his figure of Field-Marshal 
Smuts in Parliament Square, London, ‘ Christ in 
Majesty’ in Llandaff Cathedral, and a monumental 
sculpture for the T.U.C. headquarters in .London 


AUGUST 27-195 


A street in Hackney, east London, after last Friday’s 
Floods disorganized much of) London’s rush hour t& 
spent hours getting home _ 


a) 
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Princess Alexandra of Kent, who is on a six-weeks’ tour of Australia, talking 

to two Anglican nuns after attending morning service at St. John the Baptist’s 

church, Canberra, on August 16. The Princess has since attended ceremonies 
i in Brisbane and Toowoomba celebrating Queensland’s one hundred years of 
1 sovereign statehood 


Right: Princess Margaret with her pet sealyham at a window of Royal Lodge, 
Windsor: a new photograph taken by Antony Armstrong Jones to mark the 
twenty-ninth birthday of Her Royal Highness on August 21 
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%ms.  Whipsnade’s new baby giraffe making his first Fourteen-year-old Kathleen Jones playing Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 20 in D minor with the National Youth 
ad: public appearance last week at the age of nine Orchestra of Great Britain at last Saturday’s Promenade concert at the Royal Albert Hall, London. Conducting 
days. With him is his mother, Maggie the concert, which was seen on B.B.C. television, is Walter Susskind 


“matter, compressed to an enormous paercaty, was 
created at this time. At the same moment some 


: "started. This view I regard as highly misleading 


at the start of the expansion certain quantities 
__ in our differential equations become infinite. This 
frequently happens with differential equations, 
and when it does the equation is said to contain 
a mathematical singularity. A singularity in the, 
__ mathematics describing a physical problem is 
usually an indication of the breakdown of the 
theory, and the physicist’s normal response is to” 
try to get a better one. 
_ This procedure has not generally been fol- 
_ lowed in cosmology, and some scientists have 
identified the singularity at the start of the 
expansion with God, and thought that at this 
moment He created the universe. It seems to me 
_. highly improper to introduce God to solve our 
scientific problems. There is no place in science 
for miraculous interventions of this sort; and 
there is a danger, for those who believe in God, 
in identifying Him with singularities in differ- 
ential equations, lest the need for Him disappear 
with improved mathematics. To me the correct 
approach seems to be to admit that the present 
_ cosmological models become unsatisfactory if 
- one extrapolates them back the 8,000 million 
years or so to the start of the expansion. This is 
not to say that they are inadequate to describe 
the. present, and the immediate past and future; 
_ this they are probably capable of doing. But they 


ee 


= 
a 


= s singular in the distant past. 

_ The first obvious difficulty here is that 8,000 
million years is a very long time, and anything 
__we say about what the universe was like then is 
_ bound to be tentative, to say the least of it. Cos- 
: mology here meets the usual problems of any 
__ historical research concerned with the remote 
: he _ past. Some physicists think that the extrapola- 
tions involved are so enormous and the conclu- 
sions therefore so uncertain that the entire 
activity is a waste of time. There is something to 
be said for this view, but my argument against it 
____is that to most people the past history of the 
; 4 universe is such an exciting matter that it is 
_ worth speculating about. 


"Temperature 8,000 Million Years Ago 
Secondly, even if we suppose that the infant 
Bae density given by our equation is a mathematical 
- fiction with no physical meaning, it is probable 
_ that there was a period of very high density and 
_ temperature about 8,000 million years ago. This 
would be consistent with observed facts, which 

‘suggest that the age of our own nebula is some- 
where about this figure. It is reasonable to sup- 
_ pose that after the period of intense heat, the 
_. nebulae, including our own, formed as the uni- 

verse cooled. The effect of this period would be 

_ to obliterate evidence of what the universe was 
_ like before the expansion started. Any relics of 
a previous epoch would have been reduced to 
se niin of a gas, oreven a fluid of 


~ Before describing some possible lines of attack, 
let me make the problem more definite by refer- 
ring again to the models of the second type. 


‘sort of explosion took place, and the expansion ~ 


uf Biave to be altered so that they no longer become | 


Re cence roe ihe: situation is more gprs: . 


According to these the contraction, when it sets 
in, will eventually gather speed, bringing the 
nebulae closer and closer together; and if we 
follow the models to their end they reach a con- 
dition of infinite density—in fact, a singular 
state like the one in which they began. If one 


is prepared to regard the first singularity as the 


creation, the second presumably represents the 
annihilation of the universe. 


Unending Series of Oscillations 


In my opinion it is more satisfactory to sup- 
pose that as the singular state is approached 
some mechanism starts to operate which slows 
down the contraction and ultimately reverses it. 
The universe is thus launched on an expanding 
phase again, and starts a new cycle of existence. 
According to this picture, the history of the 
universe is an unending series of oscillations. I 
want to explain two possible mechanisms for 


reversing the contraction. The first is sug- - 


gested by a peculiar feature of the theory of 
relativity. According to Newton’s theory the 
force of gravitation between two bodies is a 
function of their masses and their distance apart. 
In general relativity, however, the gravitational 
field of a body depends not only on its mass but 
also on the way it is stressed. A thrust or 


Pressure augments the ordinary Newtonian 


gravitational force, but a tension reduces it. In 
fact, a body in a sufficiently high state of tension 
could exert a negative gravitational force—that 
is to say, a repulsion. A repulsion between par- 
ticles of matter is just what is needed to reverse 


‘the final contraction of the universe. The diffi- 


culty is that matter in a gaseous form—such as 


one would expect to fill the universe at that 


time—can exert pressure but not tension. How- 


_ ever, matter may show unexpected properties at — 
the high temperature and density which must — 


then prevail. We have little information about 
this at present, but further knowledge of the 
behaviour of matter in extreme conditions—such 
as those inside the stars—may help to decide 


whether this mechanism is feasible or not. 


Another possible way in which the contrac- 
tion might be reversed is revealed by some inter- 
esting recent work by Professor Heckmann of 
Hamburg. Heckmann supposes that the matter 


in the universe has a slight rotation. It then - 
seems. that the centrifugal force of this rotation 


is enough to reverse the contraction when the 


universe becomes very dense at the end of one | 


of its oscillations. In cosmological theories until 
now it has always been supposed that there is 
no cosmic rotation, because none has been ob- 


served. However, Heckmann has shown that 


even a slight rotation, such as would be un- 
detectable at present, would be sufficient to pre-. 


_ vent the state of infinite density. 


Cantection: into Expansion 
These suggestions are tentative, and it may 


be that neither is correct. It is possible, too, that _ 
the universe may not be of the oscillating | type 
at all: the expansion may perhaps continue for 


ever. In this case there would be the additional 


and ‘the fader should not be evaded. ct 

. The steady-state cosmological theory uses the | 
‘basic: ideas of relativity, but modifies Einstein’s 
field - equations. According to this theory ‘the Sa 
universe, considered on a large scale, has always am 
been much the same as it is now: in particular, — 
the average density of matter does not change — 
with the time. However, the observed recession ees 
of the nebele: implies a falling density, and this 
fact can be reconciled with an unchanging uni- m, i: 
verse only if fresh matter appears to keep’ thee ep 
density constant. The steady-state theory pro- — 
poses that this fresh matter is being continuously 
created out of nothing in empty space. The rate — re 
of creation is supposed to be very low, and below _ 
the limit of detection by Present techniques ont ? 
measurement, 
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Continuing Creation 
If we compare this theory with Ph eas, 
models of relativistic cosmology—the ones with 
singularities—we see that it has a certain advan- 
tage because the creation of matter, instead of 
taking place by a sudden miracle in the distant ; 
past, becomes, at least in principle, a phenom- *e 
enon for scientific investigation, since it is hap- 
pening now. If, however, one is prepared to treat — 
the start of the expansion in relativistic cos- 
mology in a scientific way, such as I have tried 
to suggest, this point loses much of its force. © 
In any case, the steady-state theory suffers from 
one defect so serious that, in my opinion, it is — 
hardly to be considered as an important rival es 
to the relativistic theories. Since matter is a is 
form of energy, the creation of matter out of — 
nothing violates the principle of the Conservation 
of Energy. ‘This principle has withstood all the — 
revolutions in physics in the last sixty years, and = 
most physicists would be prepared to give itup 
only if the most compelling reasons were pre- — 
sented. In fact, when the steady-state theory was 
originated, about ten years ago, the case for a eh” 
drastic measure of this sort was rather strong. 
It then seemed that there was a discrepancy be- 
tween the predictions of relativistic cosmology 
and observation. It has since turned out that the ~ 
observations were wrong, and the relativistic 
‘theories are now in satisfactory agreement with : 
the present empirical evidence. : 
The view I have been putting forward is that bth 
the universe has an unlimited past and future. oe 
This may seem in some ways as puzzling as if te 
its history were finite. From the scientific aspect, - 
however, this point is really one of methodology. 
Science should never voluntarily adopt hypo- 
theses which restrict its scope. Sometimes re- 
strictions are obligatory, as for example in a 
case of the Uncertainty Principle, which 1 S 
_ the accuracy of certain physical measuresmen! 7 
but unless it is shown — that such limitat 


Ua 


that our knowledge of he paar 
nee. into the past t and int 


Riaica : soon after aie end of the second world 
war. Stations sprang up along the Canadian 
border, giving many Canadians their first ex- 
citing taste of the new medium of communica- 
2 tion. Immediately the Government of Canada 
ie was faced with the question: should television 
a rene be allowed to develop in Canada in a haphazard 
! , fashion or should it be planned in an orderly 

eiche as tates, as the home of ‘ free enter- — way that would benefit the national life as a 
ise’, based her radio and television systems _ whole? The answer was given in 1952. The 
n Os uncontrolled commercialism, Since Government said that television ‘should be so 
; knows — ‘no national boundaries, — _ developed in Canada that it is capable of pro- 
early marked down as a supplement-_ viding a sensible pattern of programming for 
y_ market for Pp caaan ay the American Canadian homes with at least a good portion of 
_ Canadian content reflecting Canadian ideas and 
creative abilities . . . and life in all parts of 
ee oeads es. ; 


owned radio stations in Canada were 
z to become mere affiliates of big American 
Canada’s national pride was aroused. To carry this decision into effect the C.B.C.. 
oyal Commission of 1929, under Sir John Pesritracted television stations in Toronto, 
reported that ‘ Canadian radio listeners 4ontreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Vancouver, and 
nadian broadcasting.... At present the Halifax. This ensured that the main geographical 
jority of programmes heard are from sources regions of the country would have at least one 
ide of Canada. In a country of the vast geo-_ _ publicly owned station, equipped with the neces- 
dimensions of Canada, broadcasting sary production facilities. In these larger centres 
wil u oubtedly become a great force in foster- _ the C.B.C. would enjoy, for the time being, a 
ng a national spirit and interpreting national monopoly. However, privately owned stations 
To pare this shes a aie (after a 4 were to be licensed in other centres not served 
by the C.B.C. 
The first C.B.C. television stations were 
is opened i in Montreal and Toronto in September 
ze - 1952. By the end of April 1959, C.B.C. was 
operating ten stations (and thiée satellite 
Gt ks corporation, charged — stations) of its own, while private enterprise was 
iy wit h furtheri “the national interest providing another foxty-one stations (and seven 
was responsible to parlia~ -satellites)—making a grand total of sixty-one 
of general policy, but was to stations. Ten more stations (five C.B.C. and five 
nterference | in its day-to-day opera~ _ private) are in course of being licensed. Linking 
B ebowever, itwas financed these stations together into a network was a 
gigantic task. In June 1959 the longest television 
- network in the world was completed, stretching 
4,200 miles from Victoria, British Columbia, to 
ast: John’s, Newfoundland. The last link in this 
nade cither ‘to eliminate i _ network, connecting Nova Scotia with New- 
hinder listeners from receiving | - foundland, was finished just in time for the 
s. Instead, the C.B.C. be- ~ Queen’s arrival at St. John’s, on her way to 
agency through which selected _ gx Say the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
I relayed over Canadian — 


he French and English 

Two Canadian television networks are now in 
ith operation, one in the French, the other in the 
# English language. The private stations are affili- 
f ated to one or other of these networks and 
we receive a basic programme service from the 


fees. Later ¢ on the licence fee was - 


a] 


an annual, giyerament grant ene 


grammes on the French network are Canadian 
in origin. Most of the remainder come from 
American and British sources. ; 
The main problem in Canadian television is 
financial. Since most Canadians live near the 
border of the United States and are much in- 


fluenced by the American way of life, their taste 


in television programmes is. expensive. For its 
population of 160,000,000 the United States can 
afford to provide lavish programmes and make 
them cheaply available also in Canada. On an 
average, United States programmes cost from 
two to four times as much as Canadian pro- 
grammes. 


On the other hand, Canada’s 17,000,000 


people are divided into two separate language 
groups, French and English. Also it takes forty- 
two Canadian television stations to cover a 
population smaller than that reached by a single 
station in New York or in the south of England. 
In the provision of costly entertainment shows, 
therefore, Canada cannot compete with her 
southern neighbour. 

Originally, the C.B.C. estimated that a 
national television service in Canada would cost 
approximately $15 a year for each television 
home. To meet this cost the Government at first 
planned to charge viewers an annual licence fee. 
However, it abandoned this idea in 1953 and 
instead provided that the C.B.C. should receive 
each year the proceeds of the excise tax on tele- 
vision receivers and parts. It was pointed out at 
the time that the yield of this tax would be high 
for the first few years but would thereafter de- 
cline until it became inadequate to meet the 
needs of an expanding service. This anticipation 
was realized by 1958, and thereafter the C.B.C.’s 
annual financial requirements have been met 
through an annual parliamentary grant, in addi- 
tion to the commercial revenue. 


Limit to Sponsoring Funds 

Advertising revenue has not been enough to 
close this gap. It is calculated that in all Canada 
there are no more than fifteen commercial or- 
ganizations able to spend, on all forms of mass 
advertising, more than $2,000,000 a year. There 
is, therefore, a definite limit to the funds avail- 
able, commercially, for the sponsorship of tele- 
vision programmes. C.B.C. practice aims at 
keeping in its own hands production of what- 
ever Canadian programmes it offers for com- 
mercial sponsorship. Experience has shown, 
however, that it is not possible to charge 
sponsors with the full cost of such programmes. 
In part, this is due to the fact that the C.B.C., 
in its book-keeping, follows cost-accounting 
methods which tend to swell the apparent, or 
‘ paper ’, cost of programmes. 

In this respect privately owned television 
stations, less fully equipped and staffed than the 
C.B.C. stations, and taking part of their pro- 
grammes from the network, found they could 
operate more cheaply and profitably than the 
C.B.C. Before long, private interests began to 


the English network and 75 per cent. of the pro- 
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town. 


_ was wearing my old red jersey with the 


hinges were rusted, the latch broken, and 


criticize the ‘monopoly’ enjoyed by the C.B.C. 


in the large cities, and to urge that it be brought 
to an end, They argued that licensing additional 


_ stations (privately owned) in large cities would 


not only be economically feasible but would 
also stimulate the C.B.C.. by competitive pro- 
gramming. Against that, the C.B.C. pointed out 


that, to the extent that its existing commercial 


revenues might be cut into by such competition, 
a larger parliamentary grant would be needed to 


_ meet the cost of the national service. 


As soon as the Conservative Government under 
Mr. John Diefenbaker took office in 1957, it 


-made considerable changes in the position of the 


C.B.C. The Broadcasting Act of 1958 separated 
the regulatory from the operating functions of 


the C.B.C. It transferred the general control 


SUPPOSE I must have been about five or 
six when I discovered the quarry. It was 
only a small pink and white gash in the 
hillside then. But when I pass by it now 


it has become a much larger jagged crescent of 


little precipices. I marvel that I even strayed 
so far away from home at that young age, 
for the quarry was nearly a mile away, up 
one hill and down another, tucked in a 
little pocket off the main road to the county 


-I distinctly sanenber the very first time 
the quarry became part of my childhood 
geography, I told my mother one morning 
that I was going for a little walk. ‘Don’t 
be long’, she said, ‘and don’t wander into 
the road because of the horses ’. 

I remember the day especially because I 


-darns in the elbows. I got to the top of the 
hill safely enough; that part of the land- 
scape I knew well. There were big woods 
on the skyline, and far away in the valley 
beneath the great horseshoe of the Severn, 
fields, orchards, steeples, and the tower of 
the cathedral, and the blue Cotswold hills. 

I walked dawubil and then came to a 
long gate on my right. I noticed that its 


a crossbar missing. It was half open. But 
I squeezed myself through the space where ~ 
the crossbar had been. There was a tin 
can which I kicked out of the way, and 
then, walking in the deep ruts left by the 
‘carts that came to the quarry, I mounted a heap 
of broken stones and dropped down the other 
side. Soon I could go no further. In front of me 
rose a high wall of flushed rock. I don’t think 
I had ever seen anything so high before: the 
rock just went on baer ae up. I was in the 
quarry. 

There was no one else there on that occasion: 
I had it all to myself. I don’t think any bird 
fluttered the quiet air. I had never heard such 
stillness before; I sat on a fallen slab and listened 
to it. I could not see out of the quarry except 
for a patch of sky across which there suddenly 
streaked two magpies. I felt I had always known 


‘over broadcasting and the function of recom- 
mending on broadcast licences to a new body, ~ 


seemed to belong to me: 


I liked that echo: 


the Board of Broadcast Governors, which- 
assumed a role roughly comparable with that of 
the Federal Communications Commission in the 


United States. The C.B.C., shorn of its responsi-- 


bilities for regulating broadcasting as a whole, 
was left, under its own Board of Directors, to 
look after its own affairs—still with the prime 
objective of giving a national programme service. 
At the same time it was announced that the 
television ‘monopoly’ enjoyed by the C.B.C. 
in the larger cities would come to an end 
(September 1959), and that alternative channels . 
would be made available to private television 
interests. . 

Under the revised set-up it is possible that 


The Quarry 
‘By LEONARD CLARK 


the place and I was glad to be there. There were 
cliffs like these in my story books; I had often 
stood beneath them in imagination. The quarry 
I did not want to do 
anything; I just wanted to be there. I liked the 


cosy feeling of being shut in by the rock whichs 
echoed back my name whenever I shouted it out. 


it was my only company. | 

When I got back home I told them nothing 
of this. When my mother asked me where I had 
been I said, ‘ Oh, only just up to the top of the_. 
road a bit’. 

“Well, you’ve been a : ong time doing that’, 

she retorted. 

In bed that night I began to think of the 


quarry, of the dizzy heights, the broken gate, 


the piled-up heaps of stones, the red ruts, the 
secrecy of it all. I knew that I should have to 
go back. - 


wiped his forehead with the back of hi 


additional pee either | in 
vision, could be formed by private interests, ut 
the establishment of a national network in. either | 


medium would involve a very large financial 


outlay. The new Board of Broadcast Governors — 
has shown a disposition to tighten up some 
forms of control over private radio ‘stations, | 
with a view to encouraging them to pay greater 
attention to ‘ public service’ programming and 
to the employment of more Canadian talent on 


“ programmes—an aspect of their work which has 


come ‘in for severe, criticism. Also, in licensing 


-new private television stations, care is taken” to 


make sure that their capital and control are 
mainly Canadian, to avoid any risk of. their 
becoming pafgllites of American interests. 


- (to be concluded) % 


The next day it was raining, and it was a 
Sunday anyway. There was church in the 
morning, school in the afternoon, and church 
again in the evening, the same old Sunday 
pattern. And I had to wear my best suit, too. 
‘There was no going to the quarry on a 
Sunday. In fact, I cannot remember when 
I did go to it next, but it must have been 
in my holidays. I certainly have a memory 
of a fine day and nothing much to do. — 

This time the gate was padlocked and 
there was a new wooden crossbar. That 
rather put me off at first, for I felt that 
“someone had discovered I had been tres- 
passing. But I had soon clambered over 
the top. I went carefully along. the rutted 
_ road, and then suddenly noticed the top of 
the quarry and the green field above it. 
. There was a line of moon-daisies growing, 
on the lip of that field and not far from 
them some stunted thorn bushes, I moved 
closer to the tiered and tunnelled workings - 
and then suddenly stopped in my tracks. 
There was someone else in my quarry. I 
could hear the tiny ring of a hammer on™ 
stone. My heart beat wildly and I felt I 
was trapped. My first instinct was to- 
retreat; my second, to explore further. I 
went on. ; ; oval 

I rounded the corner. There in front of — 
me was a little gnome-like man cracking 
stones. He was wearing gauze al 
and moleskin trousers strapped below each 
knee. I recognized him at once. It was old 
‘George Reynolds, one of our-sidesmen at church, 
When I had last seen him he had been walking 
down the aisle, hair flat and sleek, carrying 
blue velvet bag up to the altar and looking 
important. And here he was in my qu 
cracking stones. The place then began to | 
some of its mystery for me. I could not q 
get used to the idea of one of our sides 
being ina quarry. ~ 

I went up to him and stood a little « dista 
away. When he caught sight of me he | 
his head, took off his dusty cap and spec 


'- 2 


stoop up straight, and ‘then aneney 


‘ a alone. | 


7 eat hed” more sense i Seid have left 
The encounter with the foul- 
outhed tramp ought to have been enough to 


~ 


ss keep me out of the quarry for good. But I soon 
¥ forgot him. And I had not exhausted everything 


I thought the quarry had to offer. ; 
_ I was there one quiet afternoon in spring. 
Here and there I could see primroses growing, 


Yo ; fresh and pein in the bare patches of 


ce I enivered. a woaden hut filled 
» Pick-axes, ‘crowbars, chisels, ‘and — 


» fallen ore on its knees. i 


aoe fallen a nee me Sdanciel . 
ose. The sieges ielecemens on the ieee 


a tin can seers hse ipakad like a fe 
-speckled Jard. It, and the naked carcase, — 
ato ae atin and. then on to iy coche 


didn’t fete the place ate once. I ran off, 
It was a long time before I ventured — 


talk os an immensely Se igelling rod 
iz ae? the cee thirty years of ay 
oe r am se sya absorbed in his 


ds anainst common humanity 


harsh <p teeth with © 


“ga a so forth out-of-date- 
true: | We have only a fee 
; ae are not. acting; we are 
pane strategy, and 
the dead-and-gone 


d once I came across a cart with two 


on ebcglere and our harsh Kent E 


uld LH down the , 


“ttle wviltiowr tree near He! gate bursting into 
catkins. I don’t know what devil then tempted 
me to try to climb up that steep cliff to the 
field above. But I started to do it, giving no 
_ thought whatever to my clothes and boots, I 


_ saw no danger and I certainly was not frightened. 


I got half-way up and then straddled on a 


i pillar to get my breath. Without warning, a 


huge slice of rock, no doubt loosened by 
winter’s frost, began to peel off in front of my 
eyes. It crashed into the quarry with such 


thunder that birds nesting in the rocky holes 


-flew out of them, wildly squawking and 
_ chirruping. Another slab gave way, this time 
_ beneath me, and then another, and another. The 


smoking, flinty air was full of flying dust. I 


began to wonder when the rock I was sitting on 
a give way and I should be dashed to 
pieces. The reverberating noise of the crashing 
boulders had me scared to death. I had not 
bargained for any of this. But, as suddenly, it 
all stopped. Trembling with relief, I somehow 
got back to earth safely, covered from top to 
toe with soft, pink, clammy dust—eyes, nose, 
mouth, and hair full of it. I believed that the 
quarry had turned on me and punished me for 
being so inquisitive. I don’t remember what 
feeble explanation I gave to my mother. 

The last time I came to the quarry, just to be 
_ there, was across the field above it. My boots got 
soaked with dew. The sun was glinting on the 
waters of distant Severn and almost blinding 
me. There was a wild pear-tree in flower, and 
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the West by the ee tigate teeming, advanc- 
ing Eastern world. 

What do they want? Not laborious, expensive, 
domineering (as all forms of pseudo-charity are) 
loans, of minute proportions, to meet the present 
needs of multi-millions. What they want is 
machinery, implements, possibly factories on 
hire purchase at a minute per cent. down, and 


- payment over a long-future date, say fifty years. 


_ This can be done quickly; our Government 


| Pays manufacturers and handles the supply, and 


debt, after that. Further, we must loan tech- 
nicians, for whom they can pay slowly; and we 
must turn out more of their men as technicians. 
They are well ahead then; free of any strings. 
This hire purchase can be done by us, with an 
intelligent, modern finance government and 
treasury; we must cast the old finance aside as 


_ pure nonsense of Napoleonic days. If we do not 


do a Russia certainly will.—Yours, etc., 
NORMAN PHILLIPS 


a ourey: The field aneee in. 


into the empty pit. How deep it was; how quiet 
and sane A lark went up into the sky. 


Invading Work-gang: 

I lay full length on my stomach and wondered - 
if I had the nerve to clamber down. I held 
firmly on to the turf when the earth in front 
of me began to crumble. I must have dislodged 
a slice of rock for I heard it go crashing into 
the depths beneath. I waited. I was about to 
make the descent when I heard voices far below 
coming towards the rock face, and then horses’ 
hooves and carts. (Although all this happened 
nearly fifty years ago, I can still hear those 
intermingled sounds, invading what had been 
for me a private solitude.) I watched the quarry 


quickly fill with workmen, though there were 


probably not more than half-a-dozen of them. 


The horses were pulled up, the men began to- 


load the carts with stones. They shovelled 
slowly as countrymen always do; the harness 
jangled; one man started to sing ‘ Has anybody 
here seen Kelly?’ I waited just long enough to 
see the gang knock off work, sit down and light 
up their clay pipes. But it was all over for me. 
I got up and slowly made my way across the 
fields and back home. 

I don’t think I ever went there again. For a 


tood on the edge and looked down 


v4 


. 
4 
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while I thought about the quarry, but soon its | 


appeal waned, and all the feelings I had first 
had when I had been encompassed by its rocky 
arms faded away, as I found other interests. 
I have never been able to understand why this 
simple country place attracted me so much when 
I was so young. It held no mystery other than 
what childhood deemed to be mysterious. Its 
elements were so commonplace—a few daisies, a 
bird or two, the rock pinnacles, a traction 


engine, silence, and a man cracking stones. But 


why do I now recapture some of the feelings 
I had then as I watch, in memory’s divining eye, 
the quarry fill again with alien company, and 
hear once more, with childhood’s inner ear, the 
far-off sound of a hammer on the shining stones? 
; . —Home Service 


The Russian Attitude to Money 


Sir,—Mr. Andrew Shonfield (THE LISTENER, 
August 13) quotes a Russian economist as saying 
that under pure communism money will be 
abolished. Mr. Shonfield speaks of ‘ the instinc- 
tive hostility to money which is part of Soviet 
ideology’ and derives this attitude from the 
aristocratic ‘extravagance and recklessness’ of 
Russian pre-capitalist society. Surely it must in 
some part derive from those feelings, common 
to most patterns for ideal societies, that poverty 
is holy, that money, the root of all evil, stinks, 
and that in the good society men will hold all 
things in common, parting them to all men as 
every man has need? The ideal is not exclusively 
a religious one; money had been abolished in 
William Morris’s ‘ Nowhere’. Nor is it exclu- 
sively a Western one. 

Obviously, as Mr. Shonfield points out, this 
is impractical, as ideals usually are. But this par- 


- ticular ideal has been, and apparently in Russia 
_ still is, a potent one, and some recollection of 
it might provide a valuable leaven in our 
-_ commerce-dominated West.—Yours, etc., 


z ’ London, N.W.3 MarGHANITA LASKI 
Dis Srois Driving ~ 

Sir,—May I, as a County Surveyor and 
Traffic Engineer, congratulate ‘ Magistrate’ on 
his broadcasts and you for publishing them 
(Tue LisTENeR, April 2 and August 6). He has 
said what very badly needed saying. 

There is one direction in which I would like 
to expand his words. He says that there is not 
‘ _ enough research work in the causes of accidents. 
This is entirely true, but the reason for it is the 


happened or if anything could have been done 
to prevent similar ones, because of the possi- 
bility of proceedings being taken. The inquiry 


terms of reference are to find out if a case can 
be made against the motorist. The prevention of 
“accidents is not relevant to the inquiry, though, 

by courtesy of the police, the highway authority 


gained. Inevitably, however, apart from the bare 
facts, the evidence is of little or no value. It may 
even happen that, owing to the proceedings, the 
¥ information may reach the highway authority 
too late to enable it to take action before further, 

bs preventible accidents have taken place. 
The contrast with the railways, the mines, and 
the air is very startling. There the inquiry is 


are not relevant and rarely follow. 
Surely the reply to Mr. Batson, whose letter 
you published last week, is to refer him to 


—would not a campaign of vengeance be a 


the mud. I too—in common with most of my 
colleagues—know places such as ‘ Magistrate’ 
mentions, where, after repeated prosecutions and 
savage penalties had been ineffective, a simple 
engineering remedy stopped, or drastically 
reduced, accidents, even though they made the 
place faster! I still have these places where the 
accidents are going on, although I know I could 


offender is the community, which makes its only 
. objective the punishment of motorists. Until 
this objective is changed to the stopping of 
accidents we shall not make much progress. 
_ : Yours, etc., 
_ Weymouth If 7. Lenminea 


The Testimony of Stones 

4g Sir—Mr. D. M. Lewis begins his talk on 
‘The Testimony of Stones’ (THE LISTENER 

F August 20) with the sentence: ‘In The Study 

- of Greek Inscriptions Mr. A. G. Woodhead has 

: provided us with the first manual on Greek 

4 

: 


epigraphy in English for over fifty years’, My. 


own copy of A Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, edited by Marcus N. Tod, is dated 


c 1933. (It was followed by a second volume a 
5 few years later, which I no longer possess.) 
q “ It is, of course, incredible that the present 


_ Reader in Greek Epigraphy at Oxford should be 


Law. We traffic engineers cannot examine the 
participants in an accident to find out what _ 


' into the accident is done by the police, and their” 


may make what use it can of the information _ 


a carried. out by an expert, and his terms of 
* reference are to find out if similar accidents can - 
be prevented in the future. Legal proceedings ~ 


* Magistrate’s’ broadcast. The crusade he wants. 
better term?—would not be effective, apart from — 


the fact that it would merely trample the 
poor remnants of our vaunted British Justice in ~ 


stop them. The grim fact is that the real flagrant _ 


unaware of the work of the greatest English | 


epigraphist of last generation; so one must 


assume that he uses the designation ‘ manual’ in 


an unusually restricted sense. At any rate, Tod’s 
book’ (in both volumes) was constantly in my 
own hands, veritably a ‘hand-book’ (or 
‘manual’), during nearly twenty years of my 
time as a teacher of Greek History.—Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh, 10 ‘A: F. GILes 


Tennyson: Poet and Laureate 


Sir,—I would question whether Michael 


Millgate is quite fair to Tennyson (THE Lis- 
TENER, August 13) in his judgment that ‘the 
prophet’s mantle he coveted will surely be for 
ever denied him’. 

As far back as. 1842, in ‘Locksley Hall’, 
Tennyson forecast commercial aviation and war 
in the air, including bombing—‘ the rain of 


ghastly dew’ as he termed it. Further, his pre- — she herself must be a volunteer. only ina 


diction of a ‘Parliament of man’ seems to 
foreshadow the advent of the United Nations 
Assembly as a forum to settle international 
disputes. It should be noted that these predic- 
tions were made at least sixty years before 
H. G. Wells assumed his role of prophet of ‘ the 
shape of things to come’ 


E. D. H. Johnson of 1Prnceton University, 


New Jersey, published in 1952 a fascinating re- 
appraisal of Tennyson in his book The Alien 
Vision of Victorian Poetry. He makes some 
startling comments on the poet’s obsession with 
such motifs as dreams, visions (day-dreams), and 
madness, He quotes many poems which taken 


symbolically prove, in his view, that Tennyson , 


was far in advance of the thought ‘of his time 
on such matters.—Yours, etc., _ 

Hebden Bridge _R. H. PERKIN 
Most Accomplished Poet? _ 

Sir,—I confess I haven’t the slightest idea 
what Mr. Hugh Dominic Purcell in his letter 
in- THE LISTENER of August 6 can mean by his 
use of the word craftsmanship. Anything? Or 
everything? If he vaunts 
as the signal quality of Blake’s ‘ America’, I can 
only say that this poem seems to me an oracular 
improvization in which craftsmanship is one of 
the least factors that count. And if, according to 
Statistical criticism, Blake invented ‘more new 
stanza forms’ than any previous poet, this can 
only show how meaningless statistics can be. 
Blake’s lyric forms are obviously based on the 
nearest traditions to hand—Elizabethan, street 
ballad, nursery rhyme. The Prophetic Books are 
confessedly a kind of inspired or ‘ automatic’ 
writing in which form takes second place. The 
nature of much of Blake’s poetry cannot be 


understood unless it is seen as a release from his 


minute and daily toil as an engraver. 

’ I in no way implied that a ‘ dexterous and 
versatile’ craftsman was an inventor of forms 
anyway. The most obvious exemplars—Tenny- 


son, Dryden, Kipling—may never have invented. 


a form in their lives. I haven’t looked up the 


book of statistics to see whether they did or not. ° 


I was equally far from suggesting that Yeats 
was not a great craftsman. But anyone who can 
appreciate his finest poems must realize that 
‘dexterous’ and ‘versatile’ are not the terms 
to apply either to the monumental results, or 
to the slow, tormented and life-long labour that 
went to their making. 


And. of course the ‘distinctions’ I had to 


make in an earlier letter were ‘not over-subtle’. 


. 


’ for the experienced motorist and in time may be | 


‘craftsmanship alone’ 


Indeed they were obvious, But a 
correspondent had ignored them. —yYour 
fe N. W. 6 


Lost es 

Sir,—I feel I should reply to some on fie. : 
comments (THE LISTENER, July 16 and 
August 20) on my talk on lost sleep (THE re 
LISTENER, July 9). 

Mrs. Londesborough has tad no een for 
five nights and she does housework which she - 
admits is simple and prolonged. This is the © | 


combination which I said would produce ill- 
effects. But I note that she still writes a capable 
and witty letter, a task which is short, probably 


_ interesting, and, I am sure, rewarding. It would , 


be interesting if we could be < less kind’ to our — 4 
subjects but they would hardly volunteer for the 
programme she outlines, and, indeed, I think ’ 


restricted sense. 4 
To the Consultant Anaesthetist I would 
4 


suggest that the deserted road is probably the 


most dangerous for the sleepy driver. Driving — 
along the quiet roads at night is a simple task — 


affected by lack of sleep; in heavy daytime — 
traffic the task becomes complex and as such is 
less likely to be affected. As to his work, if 
Consultant Anaesthetist is so experienced that i 
many of his duties are routine, I certainly think © 

that lack of sleep (or working at night when not ~ 
used. to it) may cause mistakes to be made. — 
Nothing in my talk implied the contrary, — 
although I might have made the point that many _ 
initially complex tasks may become simple and 

tedious with practice, if we assume that — 
simplicity i is in the hand of the performer. a 

Yours, etc., 


1 "Cambridge R. T. WILKINSON 


Colour in Architecture heer 

Sir,—Your photograph in THE LISTENER of 
August 13, of ‘the renovated stone work of 
Canterbury Cathedral’, illustrating the famous 
south porch, is interesting in that it stresses the 
lack of the original colouring. This restoration 
follows in the ‘ ghastly” Victorian fashion that a 

‘all sculpture must be white ’—a supposition — 
that Owen Jones contested all his life, produc- 
ing the coloured copies of famous architecture 
once contained in the Crystal Palace. 

If we could have the original colours restotedal 
what a happy consummation of real English | i 
architecture it would reveal. All our famous : 
churches at important centres were designed to 7 
receive colours—red and blue, gold and green. 

A fragment remains at Wells; the roof of St. q 
Albans has its blue sky with stars; but, in nearly 
every place, it is assumed that architecture with © 4 
its dominant sculptures must remain ‘in the 
stone’. + 

Nor do our modern Buildings sake note of 4 
tradition. The Middlesex Guildhall has a tall 
frieze that demands full colour; there is also a _ 
theatre which lacks all true concept of architec- 
tural finish in colour. If the climate of Greece ~ al 
permitted colour on the Parthenon—finished : * 
gold and colour as it was—then why cannot we, — 
with _ more scientific knowledge of weather- — F 
resisting colours, finish off new buildings and ~ 

‘ restorations’ in a truly masterly lees 1 ae 
nie Cty (ae 


London, N.14 


gg 27 1959 
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THE LISTENER 


Forgotten Galleries—\V: 


T lies close to the Pavilion. Anything in 

that situation is likely to be forgotten. Those 

exotic domes and minarets, bursting so 

strangely from the Sussex chalk, command 
exclusive attention. At the sight of them one 
stands amazed; impelled by natural curiosity one 
is drawn into the building; one emerges shaken 
and quite unfit for any other sightseeing. Almost 
everything that can be said 
about the Pavilion has been 
said, and all in vain. The 
oddity of the exterior beggars 
description. As for the in- 
terior, it demands superla- 
tives beyond the reach of 
language. Such gold and 
silver, such writhing dragons 
and reckless tropical exuber- 
ance must be seen to be 
believed, and having seen it 
how can anyone suppose that 
we are a reserved people, given 
to understatement or a lurk- 
ing fear of being thought 
vulgar? 

The Museum, originally 
the Royal Stables, has, it is 
true, been infected by its 
transpontine neighbour. In 
1902 it was, to use the words 
of some forgotten journalist, 
adorned with ‘ radiant ceramic 
tiling in the best and purest 
style of Arabian art’, But 
the effect is decidedly tame. 
If we turn to it, as we should, 
it is better to try to forget the 
Regency and the gorgeous East 
and to remember the excite- 
ments of our own age; for 
Brighton has certainly played 
its part in the artistic com- 
motions of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It was here that Camden Town held its 
last show, which was also the beginning of the 
London Group; it was here that Englishmen 
first saw the work of Chirico; it was here, in 
August 1910, that the first Post-Impressionist 
exhibition—which was later to set all London 
by the ears at the Grafton Galleries—broke upon 
the British public. The city fathers of Brighton 

spent £100 on that exhibition, purchasing a 
frothy confection by M. Gaston La Touche. 
For less than half the money they could have 
had a couple of Derains or, if they had been 

possessed of that real courage of which no 
committee is capable, they might have spent 
three thousand pounds and become one of the 

‘great European galleries. Like all the rest, they 

the bus, If they had not, I suppose 

that Brighton would net an additional 100,000 

dollars every season. 

4 For all that, the Brighton Gallery is by no 
means negligible. In the high central hall down- 

stairs there are some pleasing works: a Gains- 

“epeitat two paintings by Iacopo del _ 


: 
"missed 
that 
te 
r, 


* 


By QUENTIN BELL 


Sellaio, and a fine handsome girl, a proper 
Brighton girl, with a load of greengrocery on 
her head—a Flora, or Pomona or some other 
rural nymph—by Sir Godfrey Kneller. There 
are also some more seriously arresting pieces, 
two Cranach portraits, very beautiful in colour 
and strange in design, and also Blake’s poetical 
painting of the Adoration of the Magi, full of 


‘ Cab-yard by Night’, by Robert Bevan: in Brighton Art Gallery 


curious sensitive drawing and mysterious feeling. 

High above these, hanging, as Sickert put it 
when writing of this gallery, ‘in the traditional 
grand style’, is an imposing version of Law- 
rence’s portrait of George IV; a painting which 
really conveys a flashy, vulgar, but convincing 
image of majesty. It must be about the last royal 
portrait ever painted in this country which does 
not make the Sovereign appear either dull or 
ridiculous. 

Also downstairs is an interesting collection of 
English water colours and drawings, including 
two surprisingly careful and linear studies of 
Brighton front by Constable and, amongst the 
moderns, John Piper and Minton. The ethno- 
graphic room is, I am told, of high scientific 
interest; it certainly contains African and Poly- 
nesian work of great beauty. There is, in addi- 
tion, a rich collection of English pottery, in 
which the principal native wares are represented, 
and well represented: I think the collector must 
have been a person of considerable taste, for 
there is so much here that is richly inventive, 
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Brighton 


so much of character, humour, and gaiety. 

On the first floor there are four works by 
Wright of Derby—two contrasting landscapes: 
one cold and moonlit, the other glowing with 
the heat of those furnaces in which the painter 
rejoiced, Also two portraits, a man and a lady, 
both seated in the open air, the very pure, un- 
troubled open air of Wright’s sylvan portraits, 
and both of them, but par- 
ticularly the man, drawn with 
fluency, care, and_ grace. 
There is also a room devoted 
to the nineteenth century, and 
here the visitor may, unless 
he has a taste for that kind of 
thing, hurry past the classical 
inventions of Leighton, Alma 
Tadema and Joseph Albert 
Moore with Etty’s ‘ Three 
Graces’ looking, I am sorry 
to say, hardly better than 
their companions. Beyond 
these stodgy idylls there are 
two rooms devoted to the 
artists of our own century 
and some of these are excel- 
lent. There is an early Jand- 
scape by Innes, luminous and 
placid and quite unlike his 
later essays in violent colour. 
There is also a charming 
Lucien Pissarro and a rather 
unusual seascape by Conder. 

The most remarkable of 
these more recent paintings is 
Robert Bevan’s ‘ Cab-yard by 
Night’. Bevan, at his best, 
had in an unusually high 
degree the art of drawing 
expressively and yet with fine 
restraint. Observe, in the 
illustration on this page, the 
truth with which he describes 
the man holding a horse, the way in which 
the forms are all held together by the ladder 
and its shadow and the intervals between the 
cab and its wheel, the horse’s head and the 
carriage lamp. In this part of the Gallery there 
is also a lovely sous bois by Lawrence Gowing 
and paintings by Gertler, William Scott, Mat- 
thew Smith, and Ivon Hitchens, This last is an 
outstandingly good example of that painter’s 
work. 

Brighton has, therefore, a good deal to be 
proud of. But it is my impression that it owes 
what it has much more to the generosity of 
local collectors than to the efforts of the rate- 
payers. It spends generously on its Pavilion, 
which makes an immediate and tangible profit, 
but not on its Museum, or at least, not on the 
purchase of pictures. And yet Brighton is one 
of our few seaside towns that can claim to 
be a place of art-historical importance. It has 
an art school; it is soon to have a university; 
should it not also have a great collection of 
pictures? 
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—FUSO — 


The Colonial 
Territories 


A comprehensive overall picture 
of events and developments in 
British colonial and protected 
territories from April 1958 to 
March 1959. Subjects covered in- 
clude constitutional, economic 
and financial affairs, social ser- 
vices, research, and international 
relations. With appendices and 
- diary of events. (Cmnd. 780). 
10s. 6d. (post 7d.) 


Hong Kong 


The 1958 report of one of the 
most colourful and progressive of 
the British colonies. Covering 
“many aspects of recent develop- 
ments, it is fully bound; and illus- 
trated with many pictures and 
diagrams in colour and mono- 
chrome. 15s. (post 1s. 2d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


ell MSI Of 


Sasi 


and for 


Perfect partners to delight your ear 
and eye. Orthotone presents high- 
fidelity stereo equipment of superb 
technical excellence in cabinets of 
comparable quality. Made specially 
for each other in the same modern 
factory to provide the finest attain- 
able standard of high-fidelity. 


HIGH 


SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 


Melbourne Works, Melbourne Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


made for each other ... 


you | 


- ‘ORTHOTONE?’, 


\ 


_ THE WORLD'S 
_ GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


a  * FOR BOOKS»? 


e i 


@ A bookshop such as book- 


lovers dream of. Thereis noother 3 


bookshop anywhere to compare = 


with Foyles. by) 
—A Customer’ s Letter 


‘TRAVEL BUREAU 
NOW OPEN 


Road, Rail, Sea, Air tickets. — 
Holiday Tours and Cruises. 


119-125 


CHARING CROSS ROAD | 
a 


LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) a 
. Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


2 mins, from Tottenham Court Rd, Stn. 


FIDELITY STEREO 


Rn 


Weutezwn 9297 Ons) ; 


*Premium Shares!- 


NET YIELD 


Please send details of Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 
Premium Shares: a unique investment 
system offering increasing rates 

of interest. 


- GROSS YIELD 


Income Tax paid by the Society, equiva- 
lent, where Income Tax at the standard 
Tate is Payable toms sevesctsccsesteke £6.10.6% 


including premium of 
spectively after twelve months, equivalent 


RR i ATG eee et £6.18.8% 


including premium of 2% paid retro- 
spectively after three years, equivalent 


«sicisohn sateen potest caveat: £7.6.10% 


These rates are applicable where the standard rate of 
Tax is payable. W rite for free brochure, which contains 
details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 


3% paid retro- , 


NAME: re 
ADDRESS Me Be) en ie 


aes 
mame eses 


ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET 
PICCADILLY. LONDON. W.I. 


TELEFUNKEN Model 85 KL 
A Genuine HI-FI aay 
Specification | 


@ FREQUENCY RANGE 
30-20,000 cycles/sec. at 7} i.p.sz 
+ 3 dB and 30-15,000 cycles} 
sec. at 33 i.p.s. a an 


@DC heated _pre-amplifier 
valves eliminate all hum and 
background noise. 


- @ Two matched loudspeakers: 


. @ Separately controlled L.F: 
amplifier with treble and bass 
controls, permits use as 
straight-through amplifier. 


@ Fast forward and re-wind 
-in 1 min. 55 secs. with three 
digit counter. 


@ Tape splicing groove in- 
corporated. 


@ Input selector switch for 
radio, microphone and gramo- 
phone. , 


@ Five press-button controls 
‘for recording, stop, playback 
recording interlock and trick 
button, quick stop. 3 


THE TELEFUNKEN range includes: 


75-15 T (Table Model) = « » 45 GNS. @ Automatic tape tension 

75-15 (Portable Model) =: » + 52 GNS. Sontedt: Bs 

85 K (Stereo Portable Model). + 112 GNS. © Double (crea ae 

: @ Connections for monitoring 

7 85 T (Stereo Model). «= 1 .« 95 GNS. earphones, start-stop, remote 
85 KL with 6 watt push/pull output ; control, extension speaker, et 

stage ‘ % . ° . rene | 79 GNS. @ Separate hase and treble. 

85 'T (Table Model)’ . 4 « +» 63 GNS. controls. — _ " 


TELEFUNKEN 


The originators of tape recording 


Sole UK. Distributors:— Telephone: TEMpl B 3 
WELMEC CORPORATION LIMITED - 147 STRAND LONDON W 

— a 
2 y ~~ /e 


2 "cause eb an uncertain touch. oe uncertain the 
“touch can be will be understood from the phrase 


ewe 


“inspissatedly Italian’ applied to Otello. 


= Beloved Infidel: The Education of a 
er Woman. 


- Gerold Frank. Cassell. 21s. 

One of the interesting things about Miss 
> Graham is that she was Scott Fitzgerald’s 
i mistress for the last three years of his life. She 
35 the original of the English girl Kathleen in 


be Fee wvocd. Mr Gerold Frank is a Bose riter 
_ who specializes in the autobiographies of alco- 


r > Ve - mittently an alcoholic, and that no doubt 
man production of his comedy, accounts for the present collaboration. As it 
is early. years devoted to the | _ happens, it is worth trying to penetrate the over- 
unity and freedom. Then e lay of Mr. Frank’s nerveless prose: an 
e with Giuseppina Strepponi, ‘the interesting and moving story lies behind. 

mistress ‘whom he married with such inexplic- It begins with Miss Graham’s childhood in 
, and his uneasy relations with the the: East End of London. Her mother was a 
er are reviewed. wane as cook in a poorhouse, and she never knew her 
rom this point an obvious transition takes us father; she was brought up in an orphanage. At 
me’, that is to Santa ie the villas near s fourteen she went to work as a “skivvy’, and 


middle-aged business man. Eventually she 
_ divorced him, but not before she had raised 
‘herself eee in the world. For a time she was 
one of Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies, but she 
preferred ski-ing at St. Moritz with the 
‘Mitfords. 
implored her to leave her husband. Lord 


factor, Antonio Barezzi, the father 
wife. Lastly, the book comes full 
with a chapter on Verdi’s relations with 
0, the eke of ie last two operas, and © 


a bold. at interesting structural scheme, — 
ne calling for a more Perfected literary 


heean possesses. One narrative is based on 
yurces, Verdi’s letter-book and the copious 
ndence edited by Luzio, and Gatti’s — 
being his evident mainstays. Perhaps — 
echoes Gatti’ 's opinions rather too Some Bt 


himself to Napoleon. She was presented at 
court, and the Prince of Wales (‘ Pragger- 
_ Wagger ’) winked at her from behind the throne. 
If ever there was a climber, it was the young 
-Sheilah Graham, yet somehow it is not her 


Biber aacatnated these pages. 
Having scaled the heights of English society, 
Pahouid mee ipeen Poked. to whe of - she set her cap next at America. Soon she was 
ee ince a Pesala ae recon: _ working in ne ile as a gossip columnist, 


their feiveonshins3 is most dctailed fe not at all 
peek aell It bee os them both sympa- 


and the cpereharg forces. che a forder to earn money to pay his debts. He was 
e spittin aly, of 1860. Indeed, for in low water in every way: he had recently 


f the kone This is not, howe 


ot eer aus * Crack-up’ articles, and he was drink- 
[Sy posites! Coe. does explain, as * 


ing heavily. The drinking habits of writers is an 
over-popular subject, but Miss Graham’s com- 
ments here are helpful. It appears that Fitzgerald 
_ was the most unfortunate type of drinker, in 
whom a normal enjoyment of drinking is allied 

pa to a ferocious physical need for alcohol. Such a 

_ person is liable to be drunk all the time, but 
: cz -Fitgerald emphatically was not, as Miss Graham 

e is not a great deal | demonstrates. During the years he was with her, 
and what there is he paid his creditors, he maintained his mad 
accurate. But - wife in an expensive sanatorium and his 

rol of | daughter in an expensive finishing-school, he 
1 composer, well. lived well himself and was generous to his 
ly finished befriends He managed all this by writing film 
= : ae 


By Sheilah Graham and_ 


A marquess and a millionaire both . 


to 


scripts and short stories for the commercial 
magazines, and still he was able to work on his 
novel. Half-finished as it is, The Last Tycoon 
is very fine, and probably we have Miss Graham 
to thank for its existence. 

_It does not matter that she does not under- 
stand Fitzgerald’s work very well. Particularly 
she fails to appreciate the fairy-tale quality in 
it, which is at once its charm and its weakness. 
Fitzgerald’s idea of the girl Kathleen is not 
quite real, but one cannot say that of his rela- 


tionship with Miss Graham, in her account of — 


it. She seems to have known how to handle him 
when he was drunk, mean and violent as he 
became then, but far more often she experienced 
from him an outstanding kindness, thoughtful- 
ness, and gaiety. It is apparent that among his 
other gifts Fitzgerald possessed the talent for 
intimacy, which is perhaps the greatest talent 
of all, It is easy to believe that Miss Graham’s 
Fitzgerald is the author of the books we know. 
There is no more vivid evocation of the man. 


British Policy in Changing Africa 

By Sir Andrew Cohen. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 12s. 
This little book contains some lectures given by 
Six Andrew Cohen at the North Western Uni- 
versity. It is therefore brief, general and directed 
to an American audience. These characteristics 
accepted, the book has much value for us in 
Britain. Sir Andrew is trebly qualified to make 
this exposition: to long and authoritative service 
at the Colonial Office he added a term as 
governor of Uganda at a critical stage; and 
now, as British representative on the Trusteeship 
Council, he can look back upon ‘ colonialism’ 
from the forum where it meets the comment— 
not always unprejudiced—of the world. But 
what should chiefly commend him to the 
reader is a personal rather than a professional 
qualification, his courageous and practical 
liberalism. 

Sir Andrew begins with a brief glance back 
at the history of British colonial policy—but he 
must be reproached for treating of the anti- 


- slavery tradition without mentioning Living- 


stone—and then outlines the constitutional 
growth towards self-government of the West 
and East African dependencies. This brings 
him to his current analysis of African national- 
ism, its encounter with tribalism, and the struc- 
ture and ideas of British colonial government. 
There follows a picture, graphic but perhaps too 
uniformly favourable, of ‘ The British Officer in 
the Field’. Especially valuable to the British 
reader is the light he next throws upon the 
generally hidden and always changing relations 
between the governor and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and his Department. Finally, 
he considers the future relations between Africa 
and the West, summarizing the demands and the 
psychology of the newly independent nations 
and the need for Britain and the United States 
to meet them intelligently and in co-operation. 

But the kernel of the book, the part which 
the writer’s experience in Downing Street and in 
Uganda qualifies him so well to write, is the 
part in which he prescribes for the treatment of 


nationalism. He welcomes it as motive force 
necessary for the accomplishment of the end 
. of all British trusteeship, independent self- 
; ‘government. In a brilliant passage, he analyses 
the complex inter-play of pressures from the 
colonial and the home governments, from 
: African and British opinion—both multiple 
a elements—by which the movement is impelled 
forward. There is humanity as well as common 
4 sense in the remark about: nationalists which 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson rightly picks out for his 
foreword, that ‘we should treat them neither as 
saints nor as agitators’ and that we ‘ should not 
be disappointed when a nationalist turns out to 
be less than perfect ’. 
: It would be too easy a game, and an unfair 
s one, for a reviewer to bowl Sir Andrew out 
q upon an imaginary fourth stump which he was 
me «* not defending. Yet a British reader is impelled, 
if not to complain of an omission in this book, 
* _ at least to hope that another book may complete 
i’ the treatment of the problem of nationalism. For 
3 this force is not fully analysed in its special 
African form, nor could the difficulties of. 
dealing with it be fully treated. What is to be 
done, for example, when nationalism is not a 
natural internal product but is largely activated 
from outside? Violence, Sir Andrew says, ‘ must 
be firmly resisted and dealt with, for nationalists 
are not above the law ’. But the most up-to-date 
- leaders have learned the political value of 
violence and may turn it on and off at will. 
‘Though he mentions Mau Mau it is only to 
state his intention not to deal with it. And there 
is only a passing reference to the crisis of the - 
Kabaka’s deportation. He assumes easily, perhaps 
a little too easily, that the Kenya problem is on 
the way to a settlement in which the settlers will 
continue to play their essential part as a 
minority. But it is, of course, in Central Africa 
that the problem of the mixed state presents the 
_ strongest challenge to British statesmanship. 
_ And the Central African Federation, which Sir 
Andrew did so much to bring to birth, is out- 
side the areas he covers. When it is admitted 
that these lectures did not provide the time or 
perhaps the place for the speaker to wrestle with 
these deep issues, which have developed so 
much further in the seventeen months since he 
lectured, it is a tribute to Sir Andrew, rather 
than a criticism, to hope that before long he 
will bring his powerful mind and wide authority 
to bear upon them. 


MarcGEryY PERHAM 


The Control of the Purse. By Dr. Paul 


bt Einzig. Secker and Warburg. 35s. - 

‘The theme of this book is described with admir- 

Ber able brevity in Lord Kennet’s foreword: ‘ The 
control of national expenditure by Parliament 
and the people through Parliament has 
diminished, is diminishing and ought to be 
increased’. Dr. Einzig has undertaken a large 
task in compiling the first comprehensive, 
historical account of the struggle for parliamen- 
tary control of government expenditure in 
Britain. He tells the story not so much in the 
guise of a historian as in that of a propagandist. 

_ Although this approach adds a great deal to the 
_readability and topicality of the book, it detracts 
from it in other respects. One would wish that 
‘the monumental effort and research that have 
gone into its compilation had not been spoilt by 
too many generalizations and appeals to the 
emotions. 


The fact remains that in recent years, as the — 
expenditure of the Government has become 
absolutely and relatively larger and its financial 
affairs more and more complex, the House of 
Commons has increasingly abdicated from its 
role of controller of the purse. It is losing the 


tradition which created democratic government 


in Britain and of which the inspiring chapter 
headings are to be found in Magna Carta, John 
Hampden’s revolt against the payment of ship 
money, and the Bill of Rights. 
Estimates are no longer subject to detailed 
discussion by Parliament. There is a relic of the 
former scrutiny in the allocation of a goodly 
number of ‘ supply days’ but these are used for 
debating general subjects which more often than 
not have only the most tenuous link with the 
details of government expenditure. A few items 


of that expenditure are carefully analysed and 


often criticized by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. By the time this committee has done its 
work and reported, the damage has been done. 
The stable door is firmly closed but after the 
horse has bolted. 

Dr. Einzig suggests that more time should be 
given by the House to detailed consideration of 
expenditure estimates and that more use should 
be made of the advice of those who are experts 


- in the actual business under discussion. Taxation 


by consent was the principle on which demo- 
cratic government evolved in this country and 
prevailed over absolute monarchy. Expenditure 
by consent must be the principle on which 
democracy will have to be defended and prevail 
against absolute bureaucracy. : : 
PauL BAREAU 


Presenting Welsh Poetry. Edited by 
Gwyn Williams. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Some things should not be uttered in print. 


Several of them are to be found between the 


covers of this book. All the poems here are in 
English, half of them being translations from the 
Welsh, and the others poems written in English 
by people who are either Welsh or have sufficient 
Welsh connexion to qualify for a Davis Cup 


‘team. This latter section begins with King Henry 


VIII and ends with Dylan Thomas. The 
moderns (particularly Alun Lewis, Brenda 
Chamberlain, Glyn Jones) come out very well; 


the earlier pieces are, in general, curiously bad. 


English versions of poems originally written 
in Welsh cannot be called Welsh poetry. These 
versions may be beautiful achievements in them- 
selves. In The Burning Tree (1956) Professor 


_Williams produced an enchanting volume of his 
own translations. That book was memorable, 


even though the poems were as_ necessarily 
different from the Welsh originals as the English 
language differs from Welsh. This time he has 
been nowhere near as successful, except, not 
surprisingly, in the items which also appeared in 
The Burning Tree. Now the translations are by 
various hands, beginning with Thomas Gray, 
whose lolloping version of lines from ‘Y 
Gododdin’ bears as much resemblance to 


Aneirin’s sixth-century commando poem as the © 


Sussex Downs to the crags of Snowdon. And 
the section closes, almost, with Professor 


Williams’s own rendering of ‘Y Llwynog’ by 


Williams Parry (d. 1954). This sonnet, in the 
original Welsh, is worthy of a European 
anthology; as a ‘ Ding-Gedicht’ it could have 
found place in Rilke’s Neue Gedichte; it is a 
wonderfully effective complex of craft and 


- The Politics of English Dissent 


sake in promoting bogus companies in Lond 


sensitivity. But ph “English versio 
is dead and drab and forced, hardly worthy 
school magazine. Presenting Welsh Poetry : 
Don’t believe it. This is a masquerade, mi 
repressniting Welsh poetry. 


Ipris PARRY © 


By Raymond G. Cowherd. 

Epworth Press. 21s. 

The title of this volume is ‘misleading until ie 

has been amplified. Fortunately, its sub-titl—_ 
“The Religious Aspects of Liberal and Humana 

tarian Reform Movements from 1815 to 1848’ i 

—performs this service for the reader at an early 

stage. Professor Cowherd, of the Lehigh — 

University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has_ set 

himself the limited aim of describing the con-_ 
tribution of ‘Dissent’ to reform on a wide 

section of Britain’s home front during the thirty 

years between Waterloo and the ‘ Year of | 

‘Revolutions’. He records step by step and in 

some detail the part taken by the Evangelicals 

within the Church and _ the Methodists, — 

Unitarians, Quakers and other sects outside it in 

securing the removal of civil disabilities, slavery — 

abolition, the Reform Bill, the beginnings of — 
national primary education, factory legislation, 
and so on. His account is clearly based on much — 
research, and makes a real contribution to the 
knowledge of one aspect of these turbulent years. — 
It is especially useful as a convenient survey of | 
the Evangelical and Dissenting bodies’ propa-_ 
ganda and pressure organizations, and of the’ 
part taken by individuals belonging to these 
religious groups in Parliament in furthering - 

liberal and humane causes. 

But while one is grateful to Professor ‘Cay 
herd for compressing and simplifying his chdsen 
theme, it is necessary to remark that his book | 
has the defects of these virtues, Perhaps un-— 
intentionally, it conveys the impression that the 
Evangelicals and Dissenters were all godly men — 
continually geared, where politics were con- 
cerned, to promoting just causes; and the Tories ~ 
(the status of the Whigs is less clear) all wicked © 


men bent on frustrating them. This springs 


perhaps from too charitable or detached a view 
on the author’s part of an age in which 
disturbance, crisis, mear-violence, and party 
animosity were almost continuous features, 

The strong emotions which so many of these 
‘causes evoked give the achievements of Wilber- 
force or Ashley (Tories), and Baines the elder or ~ 
_ Waithman (Liberal Whigs), in terms of personal - 
relationships and tactics much interest. This — P 
book also over-simplifies the complex of social | 
and political worlds in which the Evangelical - 
and Dissenting reformers and agitators moved, — 
What was thought in ~ humbler Dissenting - 
spheres, we should like to know, of Sir Mathew — 
Wood, Bart., Parliamentary leader of the 
London Disseniees but also friend and coun-— 
sellor of Queen Caroline, maker of one for 
tune and inheritor of another? And was Jx 
_ Wilks, secretary of the Protestant Society fo 
“$0. long’ ‘and M.P, in the eighteen-thirties 
Boston, at all embarrassed in his political activ: 
ties by the operations of his son and nam 


and Paris and managing a fraudulent cle: 
registry office? It is to be hone that Profe 
Cowherd, having given us 

useful survey, will now use’ t 


. 


th eaaviners of a elise It is. a Pberiatied 
re by | sympathy with the individual, 
irony, but entirely. unburdened 
| purpose, and unseasoned with the 


there ought to be more scientists or 
ple are queerer than you think. The 
trospect over the life of a middle-aged 
siness man is as normal as blueberry © 
typical to the verge of banality; but it 
ls over ‘the edge. In the work of this 
v expect the control to be perfect and 
ture to stay completely within the frame; 


and missed chances should absorb and 
ta the interest as it does. I think there are 
-ral reasons for this, One is a particularly 
fu relation between the typical and the indi- 
f -H. M. Pulham represents a type and a_ 
S eet we are tolerably familiar with in 
) literature. In telling his own story 
iia outside these appointed limits; _ 


et he manages to speak with his own voice. 


he descendant of Puritans, he is predestined 


to do anything he really wants; the 
- ay? nia he must be a gentle- 


Yet his faint movements chines ful- — 
own real agi his: timid, breaks 


ple eeund him, are reodiGient to make 
pathetically likable figure. He never de- 
; from an individual into a thesis, 
person he is little more than the dim > 


he: x aon for Marans css tht 
icul: ‘society is so confined by its own 


y aristocracy, no church . 


es spices of catastrophe, cruelty and 


‘is not in the least concerned to 


ider here is that a story largely of nega- _ 


d where mutually contradictory forces 


s that little more than a dead-— 


a 's Gomnplaant of che flatness of Aenea 
life as material for the novelist is well known: 
-*No sovereign, no court, no personal loyalty, no 
. No great universities 
-or public schools . . . no literature, no art, no 
_ Museums, no pictures’. How completely out of 
‘date this. is; indeed it often seems now that 
the boot is on the other foot, that it is English 
_ middle-class society which is shapeless and 
2 _ featureless. At any rate Marquand can show that 
the impalpable barrier that prevents a perfectly 
_ ordinary and respectable Bostonian from marry- 
ing a perfectly ordinary and respectable New 
Yorker who works in the same firm as himself 
can be made to serve all the purposes of the 
elaborate institutional distinctions whose absence 
_ the great expatriate deplored. 

We can see how much is meant by this careful 
craftsmanship and the integrity of a limited 
purpose if we turn from Marquand to Mr. 
Collins. Bond Street Story depicts the life of a 
big department store, in a style of excruciating 
-coyness, with a liberal use of folksy cliché in 
character and situation, and a marked deficiency 
of principal verbs: . 

Out here, life was going on all around her. 
_ And she was part of it, contributing to it. Before 
- she had reached Knightsbridge she had felt 
herself looked at. Recognized. Desired. Thought 
about. She became reconciled to life again. 

A department store is not a society, it is an 
organization; and the interest that this kind of 
novel can have is that it can show how the 
organization works, and how it affects the lives 
of the individuals concerned in it. Arnold 


Bennett could do this kind of thing, though his_ 


best novels derive their interest from other 
sources. But Arnold Bennett had a passion for 
knowing how things worked, how much they 
cost, how much people earned and how they 
Spent it. I do not think this kind of interest 
is ever primary in a good novel; but it is an 
important secondary factor in a novel of this 
kind. Mr. Collins has hardly a trace of real 
documentary passion. Rammell’s shop is simply 
‘a convenient means of bringing a number of 
people together, and there is little intimacy or 
‘knowledge beyond what the casual outsider 
could supply. So the book must stand or fall by 
the individual stories. As it happens they are 
all cheap stereotypes; rumbustious old boss of 
the first generation; ulcer-ridden boss of the 
second generation; ‘artistic’ and unwilling 
young boss of the third generation; demure and 
pretty assistant; dumb and gold-digging model; 
and so on. One of the ungrateful tasks of the 
reviewer is to distinguish between the novel as 
a work of art and the novel as a commercial 
gel Sontag Thre tee alte 


wishing to pursue the topic feria 
Ht “TERENCE H, O’ Bae 


aL Mz Pulliam, a By John P. Marquand. Collins. 16s. 

Bee tir Es ms Bond ‘Street Story. By Norman Collins. Collins. 16s. 
2 aes “el Affair with the Moon. By Terence De Vere White. Gollancz. 15s. 
ae Sor ie A The Fat eps By J. B. Pick. Arco. 15s. 


the latter class. The blurb says that Bond Street 
Story is half-a-dozen different novels in one. For 
those who want half-a-dozen women’ s-magazine 
serials bound together to the length of 450 pages 
—well, Irene, Marcia, Mr. Bloot and the rest 
of thenl will be just the thing. 

In An Affair with the Moon we find an 
obviously accomplished writer attempting a 
novel for the first time. Mr. White has written 
biography and autobiography, and he commands 
a straightforward, unaffected yet delicately dis- 
tinguished style, with a nice touch of quiet 
irony. But he is not quite sure what he is 
trying to do. A solid Yorkshire lawyer in early 
middle age marries a silly beautiful flibbertigibbet. 
He belongs to the everyday familiar world, she 
to a P. G. Wodehouse never-never-land. Then 
they move to Ireland, and we seem to be in 
for a post-war Anglo-Irish romp, with rascally 
agents, eccentric neighbours and accidents in 
the hunting-field—a latter-day Somerville and 
Ross. All very enjoyable, even if it is hard to 
believe that such a shrewd and discerning char- 
acter as the narrator-hero could ever have made 
such an ass of himself. Then, just as we are 
prepared to enjoy the book on this level, it 
turns into a quite serious and even moving study 
of the fate of a sensible man tied up to a lovely, ~ 
hopeless and almost heartless fool. We become 
far more engaged with the story than we ever 
thought we could be, and decidedly startled by 
an unexpectedly astringent close. This is a book 
with obvious failures of consistency; and with 
equally obvious signs of promise, in more than 
one direction. 

The Fat Valley is a short tale set in the Ger- 
many of the Thirty Years War. The plot is rather 
like that of the Japanese film The Seven Samurai. 
A wandering band of soldiers come across the 
miracle of a yet unlooted valley, and instead of 
slaughtering the peasants are persuaded to settle 
with them and defend them. The agent of this 
uneasy alliance is Vogel, neither soldier nor 
peasant. In a world and time almost destitute of 
values he forms a friendship with the soldiers’ 
captain, and they set up an uncertain polity. It 
almost looks as though an island civility, order 
and even love might be about to establish itself; 
but treachery within and the greater disorder 
without are too much for it; death and rapine 
reassert their usual reign. A good theme, but 
(a rare complaint) I think it needs expansion. 
The story is told in a clipped and economical 
way that suits the grim subject well, but does 
not give it enough elbow-room. There are too 
many scenes and incidents for a novella, and 
some of them want fullness and development. 
So the thing does not quite come off as it should. 
Nevertheless something worth while is being 
attempted. 

GraHaM HoucH 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


-Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


fost labors ; 


IN THE series ‘Lost Without Trace’ it seems 


to me that we have the spectacle of an excellent . 


initial idea being progressively mishandled until 
it reaches the point of pure absurdity. Last 
_ Thursday’s subject was Love’s Labor’s Won, a 
play-title that until recently was known only 
from a single reference by Francis 
Meres in the fifteen-nineties, where 
it is coupled with Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and ascribed to the youthful 
Shakespeare. Most reputable scholars 
have considered it a chimera, prob- 
ably a second title to some Shake- 
spearean play already known: say, 
All’s Well that Ends Well, or Love’s 
Labor’s Won, comparable to Twelfth 
Night, or What You Will. In 1953 
a second reference was found, in 
roughly similar form, in a fragment 
of ‘a ‘seventeenth-century Exeter 
bookseller’s catalogue. An important 
discovery? A moment’s reflection 
shows that, beyond confirming that 
Meres did not simply make a slip 
of the pen, the previous situation 
remains quite unchanged. - 

How does ‘ Lost Without Trace’ 
set about discovering an object that 
not merely almost certainly does not 
exist but never did anyway? They 
couldn’t and didn’t. They posed 
two questions. First, if Shakespeare 
did write it, at what period of his 
life was it? Answer: the Christian 


From Land of the Lost, a film of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge expedition to South America, shown in ‘ Travellers’ 
Tales’ on August 21: cattle on the 300-mile trail through 
the* jungle from Georgetown, British Guiana, to the 

Rupununi savannahs 


-hardly believe me): 


name of Shakespeare’s father, a picture of ‘ the 
birthplace’, some stories about deer-stealing, 
and a scale model of the Globe theatre; Second, 
if you found it, what would it look like? Answer 
(and those who failed to see the programme will 
a full-scale replica of a 


Tudor printing-machine and a learned explana- 
tion of it down to the last frisket and gasket— ~— 

at the conclusion of which a mocked-up title- 
page was flashed before our eyes, out of focus, 
for approximately half a second, And that was 


Professor A. H. Smith with a Tudor printing press in ‘ Lost ie Trace’ 


~ on August 20 


that: 
vance, 

I admit to bitterness about this pro- 
gramme; but the whole series ought to 
have been so good, and (apart from its 
excellent opening) so signally isn’t. Good 
material, good outside scholars, are simply 
frittered away—the stuff about the print- 
ing-press, for instance, would have been 
quite first-class in any rational context: 
Love’s Labor’s Lost Without Trace, in 
_ fact. One wishes to preserve the forms of 
politeness, but in face-of the outrageously 
silly it is really too difficult. 

One final point: the bookseller’s list 
was invariably referred to as ‘a list of 
Shakespeare’s plays’, whereas anyone 
conversant with court-hand could see at 
a glance it wasn’t. Similar inaccuracies 


a monumental exercise in irrele- 


In other contexts this might be thought 
not to matter; but research is an exact 
business and anything less than absolute 
precision is useless. It is also no business 
for amateurs; and unless Mr. Johnstone 
and Miss Wilcox Bower resign themselves 
to calling in professional assistance they 
will continue to excite perfectly justified 
academic derision. 

To happier matters. ‘Rescue Dig’ on 
August 16, 


the Roman fort of Segontium, near Caer- 
narvon, before it is engulfed in a housing 
estate, was full of admirably presented 
and organized information that gave 


\ “ 


have marred every previous programme. ~ 


DRAMA 


about emergency archaeo- — 
logical excavations on part of the site of — 


\ ‘“ 


y 
4 
“ 


A thirtéen- -year-old drummer boy in the S.S.A. F. A. 
‘searchlight tattoo televised from the White City, on 


August 18 
f. Cure 


clear insight into some of the ele: 
‘mentary problems and practices of 

‘the dig’. The method of dating 
pottery fragments, for instance, a 
distinctly tricky subject, could not 
have been better indicated to the 
layman. The only flaw (and this was 
bad luck rather than judgment) 
was the emergency replacement of 
Glyn Daniel by Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas, who started off by referring 
to the author of the prose Dream 
of Maxen Wledig as ‘ the old Welsh 
poet’, and generally charged about 
in the pottery-shop thereafter. After 
‘the grave and measured accents of 
the academic, the shrill call of the 
publicist strikes a cheap and jarring 
note. 

‘Ask Your Dad’ (Wednesday) is 
another programme that has pre- 
sumably been far corrupted from its 
original intention. The ‘Dads’ are 
not dads but professional enter- 
tainers. The ‘Families’ are not 
families but pairs of selected child- 
ren unrelated either to the dads or 
to each other, The ‘ Mystery Voice’ 
is not a mystery: it belongs to Mr. James Urqu- 
hart, whose name and photograph were both 
~ printed beside the programme in last week’s 
Radio Times. The actual game of ‘ Ask Your 
Dad’ occupied precisely the last three minutes of 


' thirty. There was time for exactly four ques- 


tions. The children were asked two questions 
and answered them. The Dads were asked to 
explain ‘euphemism’ and ‘ancient lights, ; 
respectively, and couldn’t. , 

The celebration of Mass on an ote 
altar in the grounds of ‘ The Grail’ at Pinner 
continued the current summer policy of keeping 
Christianity out of doors. A poor Brains Trust 
on the same day provided Dr. Reet wi 
no sparring-partner. 


os © . 


A 


Brilliant Sun—and Others 
DESPITE THE counter-attraction of the gar 


on a lovely summer evening I was prepar 


Theatre, August 16). At the least, I reasor 
would have the perennial interest of a 
dunnit; or, rather, a how-dunnit, since 
Times had outlined the nature of the Piece. 

‘It et have had, -but Somehow it hadn’t, 


proof method of killing the police comm 
Bos is making their activities unprofitabl 
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dangerous, had definite possibilities; and. the 
an the novelist eventually devises is ingenious 
ificd plausible. Written. realistically, with dashes 
of wry humour, it could have been a comedy- 
iller as good as, for example, The Cat and 
he Canary. 
Perhaps that is how it was written, by Edward 
Childs Carpenter and Laurence Gross, and how 
t was presented on the New York stage in the 
sarly *twenties. Whether it was or not, James 
who directed the piece for television, 
zave us something that was at times perilously 
lose to slapstick. In such uncongenial environ- 
nent the seminal idea died, and my interest 
died with it, its end being hastened by the 
trocious attempts at an American accent by 
most of the English cast. 
Scottish television drama is beginning to 
mean one thing to me—long, well-meaning, dull 
Says about a breed of sanctimonious fisher-folk 
ho never have any money (because of the poor 
ishing), but who live in sizable houses, much 
ger than any Scottish fishermen’s cottages I 
Nave seen, and whose wives and sweethearts go 
about all day in clothes that would 
ardly be out of place in a session of 
Drumbeat. The men wear thick, roller- 
ecked sweaters and’ thigh-length well- 
gtons in the house and out, and oil- 
kins even when the sea is dead calm and 
he sun is shining. Their speech is 
eavily larded with archaisms and folksy 
aelic words seldom heard nowadays 
xcept on the stage, and it is spoken 
ith as much rolling of rs and as many 
other Scottish characteristics as can be 
xploited. 
Not all of these untypical, and unreal, 
‘eatures were to be found in Guilty To- 
zether, by Naomi Mitchison and Denis 
acintosh (August 18), but many were. 
Like the American piece mentioned 
sarlier, this could have been better than 
t was. The story had most of the 
elements of good drama. The skipper of 
a trawler (Joseph O’Conor) is persuaded 
oy his son (Iain Cuthbertson), part- 
owner of the boat, to abandon his life- 
long principles and use a smaller-mesh 
net, as the other trawler-owners are 
doing, which will be good for profits 
sven if bad for future generations of 
fish. But the change is made too late, 
and bankruptcy threatens. The son and 
another member of the _ trawler’s 
ew (Leonard Maguire) plan to drive 
the boat on to the rocks. and collect 
he insurance money. During the opera- 


T. on August 18, with (left to tight) Iain Cuthbertson as 
pend, John Stevenson Lang as Old Kipples, Joseph O’Conor 
n wheelhouse) as the Skipper, John Grieve as Barney, and Leonard 


Maguire as Hector 


THE LISTENER 


tion the friend is drowned. 

Rumours circulate. The 
police investigate: Divers 
examine the wreck for the 
insurance company — and 
find that the steering gear 
did indeed jam as the son 
had pretended (weak twist, 
this). So all is well, except 
for the consciences of those 
concerned. But a bad con- 
science, it seems, can be lived 
with if a knowledge of its 
cause is shared by others. 
Since half-a-dozen people in 
the village, including the 
minister,, know what was 
done, and the son knows 
that they know, he can set 
about spending his whack of 
the £7,000 with a tolerably 
easy mind. 

All this could have been 
worked up into a reasonable 


La Cenerentola from Glyndebourne on August 20: (centre) Anna 
Maria Rota as Angelina (La Cenerentola) and Juan Oncina as Prince 
Ramiro; (left) Ian Wallace as Don Magnificoy and (right) Sesto 
Bruscantini as Dandini 


play but it was not. The pace 
was too leisurely, tensions 
lacking, dialogue flat, and the 
mechanics of production, e¢.g., 
the switching from film to 
studio set, creaked badly. 

The only other drama item 
of the week, Mr. Bossom’s 
Day, by Edward Grierson, was 
a kind of documentary about 
life in a barrister’s chambers. 
Edward Chapman was Bos- 
som, the clerk of chambers, 
and we followed him through 
a typical working day, accept- 
ing and rejecting briefs for his 

‘young men’, advising, schem- 
ing, cajoling, obviously a 
treasure to Mr. Curtis, the 
head of chambers but, like all 
treasures, a bit of a nuisance 
at times. This was an interest- 
ing insight into a corner of 
the legal world not often pub- 
licized and, as Nesta Pain 


Guy Gravett 
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Whistling in the Dark on August 16, with (left to right) Peter Sallis as 

Wallace Porter, Vic Wise as Herman Lefkowitz, Jerold Wells as Charlie 

Shaw, John Phillips as Jacob Dillon, J. Mark Roberts as Slim Scanlon, 
and Dervis Ward as Joe Salvatore 


produced it, one can be sure it closely 
resembled the real thing. 

Not for me, I think, to say more about 
La Cenerentola, the Rossini opera re- 
layed from Glyndebourne (to most of 
Europe as well as to us) on August 20, 
than that it was a dazzlingly brilliant sun 
that made the other celestial. bodies last 
week seem pretty insignificant. 

PETER POUND 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


A Play for the Committed 


Rhinoceros, produced by Michael Bake- 
well (Third, August 20), completely 
routs the shallow and hasty criticism 
which was made in London last year of 
the works of M. Eugéne Ionesco. At that 
time his intentions were called in doubt 
and he was accused by so-called com- 
mitted critics of not being committed. 
Rhinoceros now proves that he can hit 
out at society harder than most of his 
critics would dare to or could. 

An opening in an ordinary street with 
the sudden appearance of rhinoceroses 
suggests a wild burlesque piece of sur- 
realist nonsense: Even when the inmates 
of a café start discussing the creatures, 
one merely feels that M. Ionesco is having 
some gay satirical fun. But the sur- 
realism becomes real and the satire develops a 
savage cutting edge. Nearly every kind of philo- 
sophical approach to the problem of man’s 
perpetuation as a thinking creature is pilloried 
and condemned. A figure called The Logician 
(Derek Birch) fusses brilliantly with the irrele- 
vancies of logic instead of asking why the 
creatures have appeared. Others blame the 
government, accuse the trade unions, anony- 
mous conspirators, and even try to drag in 
the colour bar to explain the rhinocerotic 
phenomenon. 

The only man who will not accept their 
explanations is Berenger, a drunken clerk who 
doesn’t care for their arguments and simply 
wants to live; He is laughed at by the others 
but it is they, and not he, who turn into 
rhinoceroses. Very soon all the people in the 
country have become rhinoceroses and their 
reasons for changing are as ridiculous as their 
previous arguments against the creatures. Some 
believe that it is their duty to change, some 
struggle against the change; but their one-time 
acceptance of arguments, that were only super- 
ficially realized, renders them unable to resist 


“a ‘the change, Finally there is only Baretine 
Be (Oscar Quitak) who is left with Daisy (Andrée 
eed 1 Melly) in a world of thundering hooves and 
ee. _ bellowings. 
- .©.- Facing a world that thas gone mad, Berenger 
44 “appeals to Daisy to help him rebuild a human 
“eyt: society of thinking individuals. But she has no 
Res taste for the work and finally succumbs because 
~ ~ she too cannot live outside the herd. When she 
goes, Berenger is left loading and firing his 
rifle at the stampeding herds, When he says at 
the last, ‘I’m not capitulating. I’m not capitula- 
ting ’, he speaks for his author and for all those 


_ problems are not as simple as self-appointed 


a _ committed ones think they are. This production 
_-~—~--_ had to be cut, which is regrettable; but there 
a was, even so, enough of the play left to make 
# it clear that Rhinoceros is a major work and a 
“A ~ landmark in the work of M. Ionesco. 

“’ »=- Mr. Arthur Laurents’s novel Home of the 
-——-—s- Brave (Home, August 17) which was a study of 
: the causes for the psychosomatic paralysis of a 
; Jewish P.f.c. in the U.S. Army in the war in the 
Ag Pacific, was a curious choice for radio adapta- 
a tion. Archie Campbell adapted and produced 
. it, and the flash-back technique in the novel 
a lent itself well to radio dramatization. The 


Jewish P-.f.c,, Peter Coen (David Knight), was 
i interviewed under drugs by a doctor (Mac- 
‘ - donald Parke); and his recollections of a mission 
= on a Japanese-occupied island served to explain 
is the cause of his paralysis. Though the island 
7 scene was powerfully evoked and the cast did 
good service to the American accent, my quarrel 
28 remains with Mr. Laurents, who seemed to be 
~~ using the background of a particularly un- 
____ pleasant war to engage in good teach-yourself 
: psychology. 
The droll narrator seems to be a. feattiie of 
German: radio’ presentation. Hans Baumann 
adapted Nikolai Leskov’s story The Sentry 
(Home, August 19) which was produced by 
. William Glen-Doepel. Herr Baumann’s narrator 
(James Thomason) told this cautionary tale of 


ing his post to save a drowning man. 


ae Mr. Glen-Doepel also produced G. W. 
ae Stonier’s Chap in a Bowler Hat which was also 
‘ mae a short story. It was told through the voice of 
mei the Traveller (John Gabriel) on a train to 
he Bristol. One shared the Traveller’s amusement 


and observations as he was singled out by the 
Chap in the Bowler Hat (James Thomason), 
who told the terrifying story of the way he had 
met his socially superior wife and had ended up 
by murdering her. This kind of story could 
have been given specialized horror treatment but 
it was told naturally and gained enormously. 

_ Christopher Sykes’s production of Angela 
Se Petter’s The Burning Ground (Third, August 
o 21) was clearer than the previous production of 
a the play. But the Indian legend on which it was 
: based is too remote for a ready and immediate 


my ignorance of Indian legend. 
IAN RODGER > 


THE SPOKEN WORD ; 
People Meet the People 


AN  UNSENSATIONAL 
Coach Station’—broadcast this week in the 
Home Service (Wednesday, August 19) turned 
out in fact to be the best possible comment on 
one of the quiet revolutions of our time. This 
was the first of a series called ‘Exits And 
4 Entrances’, devised and compiled by René Cut- 
forth to illustrate the character and atmosphere 
of the main London termini. It may sound like 
5 a far-sought quest for material, and the first 
d few minutes certainly suggested work with the 
4 scissors.and paste. But then things settled down 


= : 


PROGRAMME— Victoria 


who ‘believe that the answers to the world’s. 


“ 


a sentry who is rewarded with lashes for desert- 


. 


“THE LIS" 


with a typical family, from Walthamstow, of 


people who had ‘become devotees of ‘ travelling 
the friendly way’. 

A vast network of coach services now covers 
western Europe. No way of travel calls for less 
enterprise, catering as it does for every hour of 
its clients’ time from the moment they leave 
their doorstep. It may be easy to smile at this, 
and at the results—Tyneside accents in Cannes, 
and a Blackpool atmosphere in the Balearics. 
But the important thing is that Europe has been 
opened up to a wide and influential class of 
people for whom it was once only a report in 
the newspapers. And,. to judge from this 
supremely average family from Walthamstow, 
what surprises them most on their travels is 


_the discovery that ape of other countries can 


be friendly and ‘nice’. A French family, met 
with while coaching » across France, can be 


“greeted like lifelong friends when encountered 


again on the way to the Lido—although neither 
side has a word in common, This may be a 
general experience for people who, until a 
dozen years ago, could assume—passively or 
belligerently—that foreigners were not human. 
I was left wondering if ‘ travelling the friendly 
way’ might not be doing more for international 
understanding than the crawl to the summit. 
The next evening the same programme 
brought a more dramatic treatment to the prob- 
lem of why there are more people in prison in 
this country than ever before. ‘ Out from Inside’ 


was the second in Merfyn Turner’s series and - 


dealt chiefly, in close-up terms, with the prob- 
lems confronting the prisoner on release. Panic, 
bewilderment, a sense of nervous collapse seem 
to be the general reactions. As one of them put 
it: ‘Your punishment starts when you come 
out, if you’ve no home’ To be catapulted into 
a homeless world, with only a few shillings in 
your pocket, can mean desperation, crawling 
into empty buses, or breaking into a factory 
and turning on an electric fire, to get a night’s 
sleep and warmth. 

Mr. Turner obviously has no illusions about 
his subjects: and the voice of the confirmed 


~ groucher was easy to tell from the quieter, more 


understanding. My appreciation was limited by 


~ 


desperate voices of those who had nearly given 
up hope. These interviews again and again 
revealed the wall that tends to rise between the 
prison case and the authorities, with a confirmed 
sense of persecution on one side of it, and a 
half-justified despair on the other. But what 
this programme illustrated more than anything 
was the crying need for some kind of half-way 
house where the released but homeless prisoner 
can be given board, lodging, a token amount of 
work for its own sake, and a modicum of free- 
dom, before finding his feet and setting out on 
his own. 


For the rest at this week’s programmes, ‘The’ 


Princess Royal’, a radio poem by J. M. Weston 
(Tuesday, Third) described itself at the outset 
as a ‘ picture of all shipwrecks ’ and seemed to 
me to succeed, to admiration, in being a portrait 
of none. So much so that I abandoned ship, 
five minutes before the end, and turned over to 
the Home Service, to find Miss Naomi Jacob 


already well launched on a voyage of self-revela- . 


tion in this week’s ‘ Frankly Speaking’. Described 
as a famous novelist, Miss Jacob turned out to 
be a lot of things besides: a cure and a caution 
in fact, with a nice, broad Yorkshire accent, 
a stage-and-music-hall past, a big, warm heart, 
a love of ‘brass’, and of animals, ‘ Ah luv ’em 
all, except bats’. Why not bats? ‘Oh, couldn’t 
possibly tell you that, not in a public interview ’» 
Radiogenic in the extreme, Miss Jacob led her 
interlocutors more of a dance than anyone else 
in this series since Thurber. 

This week’s ‘ Matters of Moment’, armed with 
three anonymous doctors and a lawyer to. deal 
with the new Mental Health Act, was yet an- 


other example—if it had been needed—of how | 


* 


well erapred 3 is ne expert, in comma 
the facts and innocent of all the arts of exp 
tion or argument, for putting any listener c 
sleep, _ 

Davip Paut 


MUSIC 
Twentieth- Conciy Master 


WE ENGLISH LOVE old age. A man needs only 
to reach his century for us in return to reach 
an ecstasy of congratulation, no matter how 
much we may have ignored his very existence 
until then. And not even that; seventy-five is 
considered a good moment for celebrations. Mr. 
Basil Cameron, the least publicized though by 
no means the least dependable of the regular 
conductors of the Promenade Concerts (always 
turned to in an emergency when the other man 
was ill) celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday last 
week by. conducting the first of the Promenade 
Concerts especially labelled ‘Masters’ of the 
Twentieth Century’ with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Third), and giving place to 
Sir William Walton in the latter half of the 
programme; having by then proved his right to 
be considered a musician capable of interpreting 
admirably works by Jandcek (the Sinfonietta), 
Ravel (the Pianoforte Concerto in G) and Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. 

Mr. Cameron had his share of that kind of 
heady applause we hand out when members of 
an Albert Hall ‘Prom’ audience, and it is to 
be hoped that he realized how grateful we have 
been for long when, not merely with glittering 
panache, he has come to our aid and provided 
us with dependable performances of music we 
wanted to be played well rather than smartly. 
To others the glitter of a ‘ wonderful, my dear’ 
performance; to him a performance “for which 
a composer would be grateful: such as, in this 
instance, the Stravinsky. This Symphony of 
Psalms, once a forbidding work but by now one 
that we take to easily, finding ourselves easily 
drawn into what we once thought were its 
superficialities but now know to be its pro- 
fundities, demands rather more intensity than 
was forthcoming in this performance. Never- 
theless it was finely sung and played and 
it made a great impression. Also it was the kind 
of performance that any conductor might be 
glad to direct at a moment when the public had 
been warned that, for him, the occasion has 
unusual numerical "significance. 

After the interval Sir William Walton was in 
charge, the first of two performances within five 
days of his symphony, now prophetically styled 
Number One in anticipation of the second which 
is announced as impending. This was a lively 
performance, but in Edinburgh, on the first 
night of this year’s festival (Sunday, Third), he 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra produced 
something better in the way of that rhythmic 
activity which is one of the Sunsiepaing charac- 


‘teristics of the work. 


With this there was the Partita for Orchestra, 
a display work of great ability which can be 
looked upon either as a charming slow move- 
ment between two very energetic movements or 
as the contrast of two outer movements which 
are the epitome of our age. of increasi 
mechanization separated by 
Pastorale Siciliana. The playing was adm 
throughout and the work, one of Walton’ Ss 
efficient, scintillated with vigour. P 
Fournier’s interpretation of the cello conc 
was eloquent and altogether masterly. r 
Walton has created a work worthy to be place 
beside the exquisite viola concerto which, it 
1929, convinced us that a new master and ; 
man “of a thoughtful disposition had come | 
the scene. , 

On the previous where Sanday i 


nae age 


many singers of international renown _ 
the times of Jenny Lind and Christina 
down to the present day. Swedish opera, 
other hand, has won little recognition 
. though Swedish composers, including 
d and Rosenberg, have not neglected the 
ium. The most recent Swede to enter the 
: lists is Karl-Birger Blomdahl, whose 
received its first performance i in May this 


dahl is the. most influential Swedish — 
r of his generation: he is now in his 
es and has a large output behind him. 
of Hilding Rosenberg (and later 
Wéldike), he was a leading figure in 
of young composers active during 
orties which included Sven-Erik Back 
ngvar Lidholm. This group closely 
developments in contemporary music - 
particular the work of Hindemith, 


odie theoretical writings on modern music 
Kienek and Leibowitz were carefully studied. 
lomdals early String Trio (1945) and the — 
¢ © for violin and strimg orchestra (1946) 
is emancipation from the Scandinavian 
and the extent of his debt to Hinde- 
There followed in 1947 a Second Sym- © 
which was highly Praised by many — 
- critics, and i in 1948 came the Pastoral 
for strings, in which the shades of Bartck 
ard discernible. It was, however, his 

ird Symphony (1950), subtitled Facetter 
Facets), that brought Blomdahl to international 
jotice. The work was written at the time of his 
rowing fascination by serial technique, though 

ar from being a twelve-note work. , 


¢ the ‘fifties Blomdahl has remained 
to musical currents on the Continent; 


for Ingmar Bergman’s remarkable , 
nas Afton (Sawdust and Tinsel) 
can detect his response to the 
ebern. It i is no LS opined to learn that 


S wedish poet. ish 


Erik Lindegren. 
. second work, aba Anabase (1935-56) 1 
st John Perse, roused m1 i deal o 
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opera. ‘Stockholm oe of course, pro- 


a a a T 
lerian, but already an egregious exhibi- 
m was getting the better of his musician- 
and all I remember of that occasion was 

ngelberg with Mahler’s music somewhere in 
” the: shadowy background. Bruno. Walter is a 


man of a more subtle type. An intense admirer 


of Mahler, both as conductor and composer, he 


_ made it his business to get so close to Mahler’s 
re music that the 


interpretation of it became 
second nature to him. Unlike Mengelberg, he 
| exhibits: not himself be -8 the music, and 


By ROBERT LAYTON 


| that im his view  Iyrical poetry, by virtue of its 
self-enclosed perfection, does not lend itself to 
musical composition’. I Speglarnas Sal. how- 
ever, won a prize at the Oslo LS.C_M. Festival 
of 1952, and Anabase touched off a good deal 
_ of controversy in the Swedish press. Parts of the 
latter make liberal and (in the opinion of many 
critics) effective use of choral speech. Although 
the ’fifties have seen him largely preoccupied 
-with the problems of vocal music, it would be 
_ misleading to assume that he has been inactive 
im other media. His output im recent years 
includes a Chamber Concerto for piano, wood- 
wind and percussion (1953), a Trio for clarinet, 
7eello and piano (1955), and two ballets, 
- Sisyphos (1954) and Minotauros (1957), both 
of which were produced to a choreography of 
Birgit Akesson, the choreographer of Aniara. 

For his first opera, Blomdahl has turned to a 
poem by the distinguished Swedish writer, 
Harry Martinson. Long poems are an unusual 
phenomenon nowadays, and Martinson’s epic 
of 103 poems caused a stir far beyond the 
limited confines of the normal literary circles. 
The poems as they stand are obviously unsuit- 
able for operatic treatment: they are far too 
long, and accordingly a libretto has been drawn 
up in collaboration with Lindegren. 

- The action of Aniara takes place im the 
remote future when interplanetary travel is 
almost a commonplace. Aniara is the name of a 
space-ship bound for Mars with some 8,000 
people on board, who are escaping from the 


- poisoned. radioactive atmosphere of the Earth. . 


At the beginning of the opera the futile and 
bestial cruelties that mankind has committed 
and is, alas, still committing, are recounted; the 


Passengers relive in their minds the terror and © 


devastation that has overtaken their homeland. 
For the first few~days. however, life on board 
Aniara is fairly uneventful and the passengers 
sing, dance and enjoy themselves. A popular 
dance called the ‘Yurg’ is much im favour; 
singing is Ied by Daisi Doody, a person of 
natural gaiety and exuberance, sole survivor of 
Dorisburg, the city of true joy. But in the 
second week of their journey, the Aniara is 
“thrown off its course by a shower of meteorites, 
and her passengers are pamic-stricken to learn 
that they will neither be able to proceed to Mars 
nor return home to the Earth. They are mstead 
doomed to travel away from the solar system, 
and journey onward forever imto galactic space. 
The opera is played owt in the twenty-odd 
years that the inhabitants of the space-ship 
‘sutvive. An important role in the action is 
Sayed by the ship’s technical marvel called 
which measures in a dimension other 

iia earth-bound time, and is symbolized on 
the stage by a sandless hour-glass. The Mima 
can gather messeges and impressions from the 


this long “work Beene as ares it were the 
inevitable unfolding of a perfectly proportioned 
scheme, so rightly placed were all the climaxes, 
so just ‘the pace, so pure the texture. As Mahler 
insisted, there was a lengthy pause, in reality a 
full interval, between the first and second move- 
ments.. And so the great symphony was 
displayed in the way the composer desired, 
though it is doubtful whether he ever heard a 
performance of such splendour as this. 
Scott GopDARD 


Swedish Space Opera | 


as : Blomdahl’s ‘Aniara’ will be — from Edinburgh at 6.55 p.m. on September 5 (Third Programme) 


_ remotest extremities of time and space. As, the 


space-ship proceeds on its endless journey into 
the immense void of galactic space, so Mima is 
elevated im the minds of the travellers from an 
instrument to a creature possessing a soul and 
a conscience. Subsequently she is worshipped as 
a goddess. The years of travel, the appalling 
desolation of eternities: of space take their toll on 
the Aniara’s inhabitants. Various sects emerge; 
the ship’s. evil master, Chefone, establishes, 2 
tyranny over the small community; superstition 
flourishes along with various cults and per- 
versions. The action is far too complex to out- 
line in any detail, but ultimately, one by one, 
the travellers perish until only Isagel, the 
womarm pilot, remains to damce her sad and 
lonely swam song. - 

Antara is: intended as: more tham am operatic 
essay in science fiction. It is a commentary on 
our own times and problems; a journey, as 
Martinson has put it, ‘through the destitute 
and forsaken human soul’. For the passengers 


of Antara ‘life acquires a different and hitherto — 


unknown: meaning. Death takes on an unsus- 
pected immensity, becoming synonymous, with 
space itself, while the protective walls of Amara 
symbolize the brevity of life. At the same time, 
however, these walls mercilessly reflect the 


spiritual poverty withim their confines. Yet mo 
galaxy is really big. enough to accommodate 


human emotions and urges ’. 

Many of Martinson’s original poems are of 
considerable power and intensity, and possess a 
stark, haunting, and’ simple beauty. Blomdahl 
has sought to meet the simplicity of much of 
the text by a corresponding stylistic simplicity 


-in his music. He has described Aniara as ‘an 


attempt to widen my register of expression to 
meet Martinson’s epic style’. He deliberately 
eschews the development of his thematic ideas 
symphonically; the processes of thinking that 


‘are part and parcel of absolute music may well 


prove burdensome to the dramatic impact as a 
whole. He claims. to treat the melodic elements 


im: a traditional vocal idiom. rather than: to treat * 
the voice as an instrumental part. There are’ 


sequences of both musique concréte and elec- 
tronic music that appear in the scenes. in which 
Mima is involved. The first of these taped 
sequences is based on certain salient words and 
moods im Martinson’s poems; two further 
passages convey the various. impressions received 
by Mima, including, the destruction of Doris- 
burg and the Earth. ‘The taped music’, the 
composer says, “is accorded a. specific symbolic 
function im the tension between technique and 
spirit, space and earth’. 

Clearly, then, Aniara is a work of ambitious 
pretensions, and those who have followed the 
growing reputation of its composer will await 
‘ts production at Edinburgh with imterest. 
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Geraniums «and Dahlias? ~~" >=" = am 


Turs YEAR the geraniums have flowered at the 
expense of growth, and it will be difficult to 
find enough cuttings. This is the time to take 


_ the cuttings for next year’s display, so go care- 


fully and take only the number you want. Do 
not mind their being short- 
jointed; they are all the 
better for that, as it means 
well-ripened wood and 
sturdy plants. The cut- 
tings root easily in either 
‘pots or boxes in sandy soil. 
Stand them anywhere, as 
long as they are in the 
open, or, if you wish, you 
can root them in the bor- 
der in open ground, As 
soon as you have made a 
cutting, by removing it 
just below a joint and tak- 
ing off the two bottom 
leaves, plant it at once. One sometimes sees 
cuttings laid out in the sun, to ‘dry off’, but 
keep them from flagging if you can. Water them 
in—and that is all there is to it. 

If you cannot get enough cuttings without 
spoiling your display, wait until the end of the 
season, then lift and shorten back the growths 
of ‘the old plants themselves, and pot them up. 


Bridge Forum 


LAST WEEK we considered the 
suit preference signal, possibly 
valuable of defensive signalling 
devices. A similar instrument,- which can do 
considerable good and no discernible harm, is 
the special high-low signal against No Trumps. 


the -most 


Q3 
South, the declarer at a No Trump contract, 
attacks diamonds, leading first the Queen. 
North, the dummy, has no side entry. If East 


- wins the first lead the declarer will have four 


diamond tricks: if East refuses for two rounds 
the declarer will have two tricks when he might 
have been limited to one. 

_ The high-low convention, employed when 


aeciiver is attacking a long suit at No Trumps, 


requires the defender without the ace to play 
first high and then low when he holds an even 
number of cards in the suit (two or four) and 
to play upwards when he holds an odd number 
of cards, In the above diagram therefore West 
would play the two followed by the four: this 
would tell East that his partner had three cards 


in the suit and that he could therefore play his 


ace on the second round. Had West’s holding 
been 5 2, he would have played the five followed 


by the two, and East would then have been 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


By F. H. STREETER 


They will make large, bushy plants for next 
year. 

Treat the ivy-leaved geraniums in the same 
way. A bed of Galilee or the old Madame 
Crousse planted with heliotrope is delightful to 


Dahlias: (left to right) double show and fancy * Puff-ball ’; collerette ‘ Lady Friend 5 and medium 


cactus ‘ Finesse Anversoise ” 


look at and smell, I still think these ivy-leaved 


geraniums are among the finest plants for 
window boxes or tubs.- Galilee is a double, 
bright-rose pink, and Madame Crousse a 
lovely flesh pink. 

Dahlias should just be coming into their 
glory. It has been a little too dry for them this 
year; they grow so fast they need all the 


Defensive Signalling 


warned to hold up his ace until the third round. 

The essence of this convention is to show 
length only when it matters: so also with the 
high-low trump signal against a suit contract. 
This convention requires the defender to play 
high, followed by low, when holding three 
trumps and anxious to ruff. 
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After North has bid spades, East becomes the 
declarer at Four Hearts. South leads the ten of 
spades. The declarer wins in hand, crosses to the 
table and leads a heart. North splits his equals 
and wins the second round of hearts. South 
plays the four to the first round and the three 


to the second round and North can now be 


certain that partner has a third trump and will 
be able to ruff the third round of spades. 
There are those who advocate the peter to 


’ 


‘ 


moisture they can get. A little dew is not mue 
good to them; they need a heavy “drink, and 
mulch would help them, too. Attend to th 
tying and disbudding. I know many peop 
say they want every flower they can get. Thi 
is a mistake: by thinnin 
down the buds you wi 
: a 
get much finer flower 
and longer stems. 
ee earwig or they wi 
_ the petals, Alway 
remove the spent flowers 
remember, the more yo 
cut the more will come- 
and do not throw the dea 
blooms on the ground 
clear them right away. 
Watch your newl 
planted shrubs: they ma 
be suffering from_droughi 
If you see the leaves hang 
ing down give them two or three good soaking 
and you will be surprised at their recovery. 
' Climbing roses are catching the mildew badl 
at the present time, and my advice would b 
to give them a thorough dusting with flower 
of sulphur. Watch the Michaelmas daisie 
too, for the same mildew. 
—From a talk in the Home Service 
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od 4 
indicate length at virtually all times in defence 
that is, to play high low in any suit in whic 
an even number of cards are held, and upward 
in a suit in which an odd number of cards i 
held. The disadvantages of this method are tha 
it creates confusion when one may want to pla 
high simply to express a liking for a suit, ani an 
that it adds further strain to the game and in s 
doing is apt to induce errors in other direction: 
Of various other Seana methods, maint 


the ‘ reverse peter ’, 
expert K, Schneider. This reverses the norm: 
procedure inasmuch as the play of a a car 


‘play of a “high card disaneaarie Sa. 
A874 | a 

J 93: 2:aRl ee ; oe 

East leads the king in the middle g 
against No Trumps. If the declarer holds 
the nine cannot be spared, and the three may | 
difficult to read, The ‘ reverse peter’ conv 
would call for the two, an encouraging 
The advantage is that an encouraging ca 


Say naan a 
be readily spared, as, for*example, from 


Next week’s article will deal with safer 
card combinations. 


‘ 


yA eo Piet er 
ount of doubt, nowadays, — 

use ¢ or starch 
-hanging, psa one finds people 


at ‘Papers that are not too heavily — 
is: nO doubr that | a | cellulose 


adhesion is not so great. This means 
the heavier pene: and for the 


S ‘back into its own. ‘Tf, however, you are 
: cellulose paste, this difficulty can be 
¢ to some extent by reducing the 
- of water. However, there has been 
! 7 development, based om starches which 
been chemically treated. These are known 

_ star . ethers, and their properties are roughly 
aie between cellulose paste and’ starch 


nd while they have somewhat greater 
than the cellulose types they are rather 
ble to stain the paper, but not so much 
rdinary starch pastes. 

it comes to the use of heavily moulded 


3 ee marked * Crossword ’ 


pet type for almost every job 


Be ee ieee Oe sin & 
, it is advisable, as far as 


ese are sold in the form of cold-water 


The Djintecs Again. 


Prizes ed the first three correct solutions opened) : 
the Sas 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


, - essential mee ae = adhesion may not be 

- quite sufficient, but an addition of about fifteen 
_ per cent. of dextrin to the starch paste provides 
just that little bit of extra adhesion it needs to 
_ make a perfect job. 


Davin Roe | 


Vegetable Stock 


In the summer cold soups make a delicious be- . 
_ ginning to a meal, and they can be very nourish- 
_ing if made with a good stock. For the stock you 
= need: 


~ $ 1b. of knuckle of veal 
_ $b. of shin of beef 


4 young carrots (or two old AOR 1 turnip, - 


-. 1 onion, 1 leek, $ head of celery, salt 
2 pints of water 
bouquet garni 


amount of soit acai eeu in a 4 Take the bone out of the meat and cut off 


is lower than in a starch paste, skin and fat. Chop the bone and take out the 
' marrow and fat. (Reserve these for clarifyimeg, as 

_. they would make the stock too greasy.) Cut up 
the meat and place with the bones in water— 
1 quart of water to each 1 lb. of meat and bones 
—and add } a teaspoon of salt to help the scum 
‘to rise. Boil quickly and skim well. Add the 
‘well-washed vegetables: 
lengthwise strips; turnip and onion cut and 
quartered. Simmer for 3 hours, skimming at 
intervals. When ready, place a cloth over a basin 
and 2 hair sieve on the cloth, and strain. Put the 
Tiquid in a cool place to jelly. 


carrots, cut im three 


If you make your stock from bones and meat 


alone it should be boiled up each day. Stock 
made with root vegetables added should be used 


on the same day as made—or at least the day 


following. Should you require to use ‘stock 
before it has jellified, then pass it through a 


By Vectis 
book tokens, 


chem should be addressed to me Editor of THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
words me Editor’s decision is final 


Many moons have passed since the Djintecs’ 
contributed to this journal. Following another 
visit to this little-known South American race, 
Vectis has brought back a puzzle compiled’ by 
a Djimtec family of father, 
daughter (each of whom contributed exactly 
@ quarter of the clues and lights). For the 
benefit of new readers, the Djintecs maintain 
a most high standard of education. However, 
although their children are now writing in the 
* orthodox 
im using the ancient style of writing from right 
to left amd from the bottom of the paper to 
the top. While this trait will be rectified im a 
generatiom or so, there cam never be a change 
im the one characteristic peculiar to these 
peoples—from birth the male will say exa:tly 
what he means but the female will say just the 
oppgsite | 


CLUES—ACEOSS - 

1. Twilled fine woollem cloth (10) 

5. Base (4) 

9. Decrease (7) 

10, Stray (7) ; 
11. Make submissive (9) 
13. Disconnection (5) 
15. Absurd? Quite the reverse! (11) 
17. Inexplicit (11) - 
_2@. Intermediate (5) 

22. Tributary streams (9) 
26. Discora (7) 

27. Heeds (7) 

28%. Industrious (4) 

29. Wishing well! (10) 


e Housewife 


mother, son and ~ 


“style, older generations still persist , 


clean white cloth wrung out in cold water. The 

coldness will cause the fat to coagulate on the 

cloth and leave the stock free from grease. 
ANNE BEATON 


Notes on Contributors 


DorotHy PICKLES (page 303): formerly 
Lecturer in French at the London School 
of Economics; author of France Between 
the Republics, etc. : 

J. Catnna Durar (page 305): senior advocate 
of the Supreme Court of India ; 

Mauric—E CRANSTON (page JI1): political 
scientist; author of Freedom—A New 
Analysis, fohn Locke—A Biography, etc. 

| AsA BricGSs (page 3/3): Professor of Modern 
History, Leeds University; author of 


History .of Birmingham, Borough and 
City, 1865-1933; Victorian People, Friends 
of the People, The Age of Improvement, 


etc. 

' Ix_tTup EVANS, 0.P. (page 314): 

| priest; editor of Blackfriars 

| W. B. BonNNorR (page 317): Reader in Mathe- 
matics, Queen Elizabeth College, London 

; University 

| RricHARD S. LAMBERT (page 321): 
of Educational Broadcasts, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; editor The 
Listener, 1928-39; author of Ariel and all 
his Quality, Radio in Canadian Schools, 
ete. 

LEONARD CLARK (page 322): author of Sark 

Discovered, English Morning, etc. 

. Ropert LAYTON (page 333): author of Franz 
Berwald 


Dominican 


Supervisor 


DOWN 

1, Charlatam (10) 

2. Anticipate (5) 

3. Permission for temporary ataala (@)) 
4. Space travellers! (7) 

6. Icons (6) 

7%. Retain (4) 

& Superfluous fat (6) . 

1@. Grapples unsuccessfully (5) 
12. Sink (4) 
14, Tendency to self-hatred (To) 
16. There @) 
17. Tool © 


18. Tutor (5) 


19. Acceptance (7) 

21. Support (6) 

23. Dislike of fine arts (5) 
24. Cloth (5) 

25. Circuit (4) 


Solution of No. 1,524 


“NOTE 
The bars to be limed up are those at the end of the 
three-letter lights. 


Ist prize: F. G Simms (London, N.W.8); 2nd 
prize: Mrs. R. Weiss (Henley-on-Thames); 3rd 
prize: J, A, Bristow (Bridgwater) 


Study at Home| 


for a 
DEGREE 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is a good 
thing to have. You can obtain a 
London University Degree without 
‘going into residence’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations (in some cases, 
two). You can prepare for these AT 
HOME AND IN LEISURE HOURS 
with the experienced help of Wolsey 
Hall (founded in 1894). Conducted by 
a staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall postal courses have 
enabled thousands of men and women 
to obtain degrees, thereby increasing 
their mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and raising their status. Tuition 
fees are very reasonable, and may be 
spread over the period of the Course. 
Over 15,000 Successes at London 
University Examinations alone from 
1947. : 


Prospectus 
free on request (mention exam.) to E. W, 
Shaw Fletcher, 
Studies, Dept. FES, ° 


WOLSEY HALL 
- OXFORD 


C.B.E., LL.B., Director of-|- 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder ; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CE&cIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C, 
ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B. A. LOND. 


Vice-Principal ? 


LONDON. UNIVERSITY — 
DEGREES 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. _ 


® bepress of London University are open without residehiae Ore 
attendance at lectures and thus can be obtained by spare time study. 
U.C.C. prepares students for Entrance requirements (General 
Certificate of Education), and Final examinations for Degrees. 
Courses are conducted also for Post-Graduate Certificate in 
Education, Diplomas in Social Studies, Education, Theology. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust not condticted 
primarily as a profit- making concern, and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. . The 
moderate fees may be paid by instalments if desired. In the 
event of failure tuition is continued free of CER subject to 
clearly stated conditions. “~ 


More than 41,800 Successes at London University 
and G.C.E. examinations during the years 1920-1958. 


*& Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, — 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SUMMER NUMBER JUST OUT 


The Painter & Sculptor 
An authoritative Quarterly 
Journal of the Visual Arts 
Edited by PATRICK HAYMAN 

This is a serious very well illustrated 


magazine, The summer number includes 
painting, sculpture, films and poetry. 


A year’s subscription costs 11s. 4d. post free 
($2 U.S.A.) : - 

Single copies 2s, 10d. (50 cents.) 

from 7 Montserrat Road, London, S.W.15 


2/6 from good booksellers 


Make Writing Pay! 


Are you interested in spare-time 
writing? Freelance journalism or short 
story writing is an exciting, creative 
hobby—handsomely rewarded. But, edi- 
tors demand professional technique 
and craftsmanship before they'll con- 
sider your work, 

This is where ICS comes in, The ICS 
Home Study Writing Course gives you 
experienced, individual tuition in the 
* tricks of the trade "’—saving you years 
of wasted effort. And youcan earn good 
money while learning! 


Write nowfor FREE BOOK ' Writing 
for Profit & Pleasure’ to: 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


London, W.C.2 


71 Kingsway (Dept. DS.5.), 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, ‘Park Roya’ 
W.1.—All editorial comminications to the Editor, THE THe Listener, 35 Marylebone 


ndon, 


SHORT STORY 
CONTEST 


200 PRIZES _ 


Council of Europe 
Tenth Anniversary 


‘SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIO 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO} 


A Metropolitan College modern Post 
is the most efficient, the most econo: 
‘the most convenient means of prep: 
General or of Tact ee 
exams.: for P on. e 
ternal Vater Ay Peer Degrees? f 
Service, Local Government and comm 
exams.: for professional exams, in 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and 
Management: for 1,$.M.A., Inst. of Export, 
exams. Many intensel prachirel (non 
courses in business adie 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM, SUCCES } 
Guarantee of Coaching until -Succe: 
Text-book Lending Library. ite 
payable by instalments; — 
Write today for prospectus; sent E 
‘request; mentioning exam: or subje 
which interested to the Secretary (Dij 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG! 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E. 


Write for 
Profit | 


If you have a ready pen you. cad Wl 
trained to write and sell articles and storié 
in spare time—the most- profitable ant 
satisfying of hobbies. 4 
One R.1. pupil says: “Ever since 1 star 
writing—and thanks to the Regent Insti 
I havemade many hundreds of pounds in the las 
three years—the arrival of the post is som 
times, the most exhilarating moment of t 
day! am 
Learn the essential technique’ by post 
—how to write, what to write ‘about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SE ule 
THEM for the best prices. ~ 

“Write today to The Regent Instit 
(Dept. LJ/32K), Palace Gate, ‘London, W. 
for a free copy of the prospectus, “How 
Succeed as a Writer." Hundreds of pup! 
uae sold work while learning. 


THE 
| Joyous 
HOBBY 


| THE ROMANTIC 


MOVEMENT 


TATE GALLERY and 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1 


July 10—September 27 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 


Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 Sun. 2-6 


Admission 
2s. 6d. (Tate Gallery) 
1s. (Arts Council Gallery) 


An exhibition arranged for the Council of 
Europe by the Arts Council of Great Britain 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 Regent Street, W.1. 
Session 1959-60 
‘ SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses 
of study for men and women employed in 
Commerce and Public Administration: 


Students may prepare for any of the following: 


‘1. Professional Examinations in Banking, 


Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, 
Fellowship in Management Accounting 
of 1.C.W.A., Company Secretarial Work, 
Exporting, and Sales Management. 

2. G.C.E. Advanced Level 

3. Final B.Sc. (Econ.) and B.Se. (Sociology) 

4, Diploma in Public Admin. London 

5. University Extension Dipl oma in 

. Economics 

6. Local Government Adsitaieeratien Ex- 
aminations in Municipal and Govern- 
ment Administration 

7. Association of Incorporated Statisticians 
Examinations 

Session 1959-60 commences on Monday, 28th Sept. 

New students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. and 

8 p.m. on the 22nd September. (Former students, 21st 

September, 5-8 p.m. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 

Director of Education, 


1, N. W.10, aad published it Bis British Broadcastit 


This unnual competition, sponsored by THE 
WRITER ainis to discover new talent;., beginners 
who can meet the ever-increasing demand by 
British editors for fresh material. By entering 
this competition—in itself, easy and interesting 
—you may well make a successful start 4n the 
writing of saleable stories, 


200 PRIZES MUST. BE WON 


From the 1st Prize of Ten Guinges tothe 200th 
Prize of ‘‘an ‘evening with THE WRITER'S 
editor ”’, there are valuable awards to be won. 
You have every chance of Winning one of 
these unique prizes ... and of making real 
headway in profitable freelance writing. 

Write for full particulars; there is no obligation. 


You will, also, receive a free copy of THE 
WRITER. Write now. 


THE WRITER 
124. New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THEKEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at, home for the important new 
General Cert, of Education Exam.; on 
**NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 


Full details of how you can obtain the 

General Cert. are given in our 136-page 

Guide—FREE and without obligation, 

Personal advice on request, 

Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 
Nhe School of Careers 


igh Street, kredorn: 


/ “kb. i 
fh) | 
Cu SFtengsd almost a lesson in itself. 


(Dept. TL66) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, Landy ‘Ss 


Sketching 1s unequalled ¢ 

sheer absorbing interest 
“opportunities it presents 

earning spare-time income. P. 

- Postal Courses offer the Beginner 
Advanced Student the easiest 

piest and certainly one of 
successful ways -of studying 

= There is also a wonderful Cou 
Water Colour by six famous Arti 

Send for free illustrated broc 
describing all Courses in detail ., 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, LTD. 


STORIES. WANTED 


Suitable stories are covisedy’ 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for — 
tejection, Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY | 
FICTION- WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the Frenne o by | 
specialists, For 20 years we have been receiv 
testimonials from full- and part-time Eee, 


taking 10% of your sales 
maximum efforts on your be 
returned if unearned, 
The Professional Touch {s. FREE from " 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE 


Chronicle-House - Fleet St 


LIMITE 


Londor 


Corporation at 35 
i} ae 27, i 


